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Commission Asks | Nation Loses Part 
- Of Gasoline Trade 
‘Informative Bids’ | 


On Muscle Shoals. “ating 


| Other Countries Expand Their 


Exports, Cutting Into Lead 
Of United States 
Action Is Taken to Learn 

Attitude of Interested Par- 

ties and No Awards Are 

Contemplated 


JITH a rapid increase in world de- 

mand for gasoline during the past 
decade, the United States has steadily 
increased the volume of exports, yet | 
the country’s share of the international 
trade has declined because of export- 
ing activities of other nations, according 


= to information made available Aug. 12 
2 by the Department of Commerce. 
Result to Be Submitted The United States, however, retains 


its dominating position in the world’s 
gasoline trade by a wide margin. 
Russia’s proportional gain in the 
market has been larger than that of 
any other country, it was pointed out, 
but the closest competitor of the United 
States is the Netherlands West Indies. 
whose share of the world trade was 13 
per cent in 1930, compared with only 


[Continued on Page 


Senate Is Upheld 


In Investigation of 
Campaign Expenses 


Bishop Cannon Is Refused 
Writ to Restrain Commit- 
tee From Inquiry Into Ex- 
penditures in 1928 


An application for a writ of prohibi- 
tien to restrain the members of the select 
| Committee on Investigation of Compaign 


To President Hoover 


Chemical, Power, Farm, and 


Other Organizations Includ- 
ed in Those Asked to Sub- 
mit Operating Proposals 


2 


a; » Column ect 


“Informative bids” for the leasing and 
operation of the Government-owned Mus- 
cle Shoals plant in Alabama have been 


invited by the Muscle Shoals Commission, | 
operating under the joint auspices of the 
Federal and the Alabama and Tennessee | 
State governments, for the purpose of ob- 
taining the attitude of interested parties 
towards the project, it was announced 
orally Aug. 12 by Col. Joseph I. McMullen 
member of the Commission. 

Bids submitted will be opened by the 
Commission Sept. 1, Col. McMullen said. 
The Commission, however, he explained. | 
has not authority to take action on any | 
bid submitted, but they are invited for 
the purpose of obtaining information on | 
which to base recommendations to be 
made to the President. 

Col. McMullen said that he had heard 
that at least two bids would be submitted 
by farm organizations, one of which would 
be by the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 


from investigating the activities of Bishop 
|James Cannon Jr., in connection with 
| political campaign expenditures 
the 1928 election, 
| preme Court of the District of Columbia 
at a hearing Aug. 12 

The court held that if the Senate 
| through an investigation of a private citi- 
}zen can uncover abuses which will help 
it to enact remedial legislation. then the 
right of the Senate to make such an in- 
vestigation, is accorded in the provisions 


Appointed by President 


The Muscle Shoals Commission was set 
up in accord with the recommendation 
made by President Hoover when he ve 
toed the Senaie Joint Resolution 49 pro- 
viding for Government operation of the 
MuscjJe Shoals project at the last session 
of Congress. 

The invitations for 


bids have been sent 


Farm Prosperity | 





during | 
was denied by the Su-} 


|M 
now appears rather dark, he added, there | 
Expenditures of the United States Senate|®"@ Srounds for encouragement. 


Said to Depend on 


Better Marketing 


Distribution Waste Must Be 
Eliminated, Declares Sam 


H. Thompson, of the Fed- 


eral Farm Board 





Market Is Narrowed 
| By New Food Habits 


Business Men sie Bankers Are 
Asked to Support Programs 
Of ¢ rh as Means 
To Aid Entire Nation 





Op Satem, I1t., Aug. 12.—The relative 


| importance of food products in world econ- 


omy has shrunk with the development 
of industrialism, and numerous factors 
have operated to narrow the market for 
American farm products, necessitating re- | 
adjustment of farmers’ activities to the 
new conditions, Sam H. Thompson, mem- 
ber of the Federal Farm Board, said here 
tcday in an address before the Illinois 


‘ Agricultural Association. 


Agricultural producers must unite to 
eliminate all wastes and unnecessary 
services between producer and consumer, 


he said. 

Changes in dietary habits, improved 
transportation, use of power machinery, 
and cheaper production abroad are re- 


stricting the American farmer’s market, 
r. Thompson said. Although the picture 


Hopeful Factors 


“We hope to see soon a resumption of 
business activity and a reduction of un- 


j}employment,” he said. “There is some 
evidence of production adjustment in 
many countries. And we are confident 





out to between 125 and 150 farm, chem-| of the Senate resolutions directing such | 
ical, power and other organizations} investigations. 
throughout the country. The proposals, 


Waives Jurisdiction Issue 
Elisha Hanson, counsel for the Commit- 
tee, offered a motion to dismiss the writ 
of prohibition on the grounds of lack of 
ee ee ea y jurisdiction of the District Supreme Court. 
The invitations specify that the Muscle | / 
Shoals plants are = a operated “in the | Mr. Hanson contended that under the 
interest of fertilizer production and of | Constitution the legislative powers of the 
agriculture as enunciated by section 124) te BEER _s vested “ the Senate and 
of the National Defense Act and the the House of Representatives and that 
President in his message to the Senate| since a writ of prohibition can only be is- 
Af Alen & S801." Tt aloo asks for any sued by a higher court against a lower 
proposals that any concern desires to make | ee the oe has no right to issue $ 
with regard to projects up river above mee Semis S e Senate. The court, how- 
Muscle Shoals, including Cove Creek. and ever. waived the issue of jurisdiction and 


- . decided the case on its its. 
equalizing dam below Muscle Shoals or) “Counsel for Bishop Sonmen ditedual the 


which must be made in writing, will be 
opened on Sept. 1, 1931, at 10 a. m. in the 
Commission's offices at 1734 New York 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


a ae ar theretrom by the | Validity of the Senate's investigation into 
: E the activities of private citizens. R. H. 

Goes to Congress McNeil argued that while a Senate Com- 

The Commission's request for bids states | mittee cannot convict or indict a private 


that the proposals will be submitted to 
the President for submission to Congress. | 

At the first organization meeting of the} 
Commission, Colonel McMullen said, it 
was decided to ask for bids in order to| 
get the necessary information to work 
out a solution of the problem. 

Colonel McMullen explained that the 
Commission expects to make recommenda- 
tions to the President which will be drafted 


citizen in its investigation “it can destroy 
the good name of a man, even if he has 
been bishop of his church for 25 years and 
has been a good citizen of his country.” 


Sinclair Case Cited 


até to procure information in order to en- 
act remedial legislation, Mr. McNeil de- 
clared that “the purpose of this investiga- 
tion is to destroy somebody and not to get 


by the time Congress meets. “All we have | information and everybody knows 
to consider,” he said, “is the operation of| it.” He asserted that Congress has no 
the Muscle Shoals plants in the interest right to investigate a private citizen— 


of agriculture and to carry out the princi- 
ples of the President’s veto message. Un- 
ager section 124 of the National Defens« 
Act the Muscle Shoals plants are to be 
cevoted to agriculture in times of peace 
and to explosives in war times.” 

In his message to Congress vetoing | 
the joint resolution for Government opera- 


“that’s all Bishop Cannon is.” 

Various cases were cited by counsel for 
both sides concerning the Senate’s right 
to subpoena witnesses for congressional 
investigations. Mr. Hanson cited the case 
of Harry F. Sinclair in which the right 
of the Senate to investigate was upheld 
by the courts. 


tion of the Muscle Shoals project, Presi- In sustaining the motion of Mr. Hanson 
Gent Hoover declared that the resolution | t0 dismiss the writ of prohibition, Asso- 
proposed to invade the field of powers re-| ciate Justice Joseph W. Cox said: 

served to the States, depriving them of “It seems to me that the bill fails to 
control of power rates and of taxes on Show clearly and convincingly that what 
property within their borders. He said the Senate is requiring in matters of this 


kind has no relatfén to the power of the 
Senate to procure information that might 
be necessary to enact remedial legislation 

“To inquire about what has taken place 
with respect to violations—supposed vio- 
lations or alleged violations—of Corrupt 


that the real deveiopment of the resources 
of the Tennessee Valley should be ac- 
complished by the residents of the Valley 
In pursuance of this objective the Presi- 
dent suggested that the States of Alabama 
and Tennessee set up a commission of 
their own representatives, together with 
a representative from thé national farm 


organizations and the Corps of Army En- appeal the case to the Court of Appeals 





gineers, He urged 1 that full authority be of the District of Columbia. 
[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.) 


Uniform Law Advised 
On Dangerous Drivi ing 


Pennsylvania le Drafted for 
Conference of States 


HARRISBURG, Pa., Aug. 12 

A method of ridding the highways of 
motorists who cause accidents is proposed 
in suggested legislation drafted by Attor- 
ney General William A. Schnader for 
consideration by the Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws. 

The draft will be presented to the com- 
missioners at their meeting in Atlantic 
City, N. J., Sept. 8, he stated. Mr. Schna- 
Ger is one of the Pennsylvania mem- | 
bers of the conference. 


GCTENTISTS of the National Institute 
“’ of Health at Washington are seek- 
ing to ascertain the crops having the 
highest pellagra preventive values 
which may be grown most easily by 
farmers in the area in which pellagra 
is prevalent. 

The nutrition specialists of the United 
States Public Health Service, working 
at the Institute, hope that their studies 


Mr. Schnader’s proposal contains a will result in a practical solution of the 
mandatory requirement that the driver's} Problem of preventing pellagra, a nu- 
license of a dangerous driver be revoked | tritional disease, which has become 
Ix an operator is involved in more than| Widespread in parts of the dry area. 
two accidents in one year which injure | When the most valuable antipellagric 
persons or damage property to the extent | crops are determined, this information 
of more than $200 in the aggregate, the | will be passed on to State, local and 
driver would be refused a license for the} COUNty health units by the Public 
next year if he was wholly or partly at| Health Service. 
fault. The work is considered most impor- 

Before the revocation could be ordered,| tant, because there probably are as 
the driver would be given an opportunity} many sufferers from pellagra in the 


te prove the accidents were not his fault.| United States as there are in any other 
Mr. Schnader said that his proposed, country in the world. 
measure goes further than the so-cal¥ecd In conjunction with its study of the 
financial responsibility laws. nutritive value of crops, the National 
“The fault with those proposals,” he Institute of Health is attempting to 
said, “I believe, is that they do not re-| concentrate—and, if possible, to isolate— 
move the dangerous driver from the road.| the pellagra preventive vitamin. The 
He can continue to operate other cars. The} antipellagric vitamin never has been 
mere fact that he posseses insurance 01 isolated, although its presence in spe- 
personal wealth sufficient to cover accident! cific foods is proven by the pellagra 


Gamages is no reason why he should be 
permitted to continue to drive and caus« 
accidents.” 


preventive effects of such foods when 
they are eaten. 
Studies being undertaken now, how- 


| 
| 


While admitting the right of the Sen- , 


Practices Act involves a very wide range.” 
Following the court's ruling, counsel for 
Bishop Cannon announced that it would 


that if the American farmer has the cor- 
rect information he himself will make the 
de- 


edjustments which the situation 


mands.” 





Mr. Thompson urged business men and | 


support the program of mak- 
prosperous, declaring 


bankers to 
ing agriculture 
His 


try as a whole 


full text: 


the 
program means better times for the coun- 
address follows in 


I am glad to take this opportunity to} 


help clarify some things by presenting the 
of 

The Federal 
people are en- 
titled to know the truth. With the facts) 
realize 
the important part they must play in cor- 


facts and principles about which all 
you should be reminded 


Farm board believes our 


clearly before them farmers will 


| ter 
| by 


recting these difficulties and making the) 


proper adjustments. 


understand shat is the matter 
Need of Adjustment 


once they 


One thing we must do under these cir- 
cumstances is to face the facts squarely 
end honestly and nt bluff ourselves into} 
be misled by misinforma- 
tion or the wrong interpretation of facts 
There are certain) 
powerful factors dominating the agricul- 
industrial 
conditions throughout the world, to which 


false hopes or 


as they really exist. 


tural situation, as well as the 


American agriculture must adjust 
These are not new forces, but they 


We have no doubt 
of their wholehearted, earnest cooperation 


their glasses and scan the horizon to see 


how such situations can be met. 


siders p’ 
adjustment. 
Effect of World War 


We should not forget that we are still) 
of 
tragic, 


living within a little over a decade 


the close of the most disastrous, 


and destructive war in the history of the 
nations, which disrupted the national fi- 
nancial structures of nations, inflated their 


credit and the prices of all commodities, | 


broke up trade relations and commercial 


channels, 
nating some 
regions into vigorous activity. 


shifted producing areas, 
and stimulating other 
Now we are 


elimi- 
new 


The| 
Farm Board under the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act has taken every step it con- 
cticable in order to help in that 


Diversion of Traffic 


| year 
itself. | a 


are 
of sufficient potency to compel the farm 
interests of the United States to readjust 





in the painful process of readjusting those | 


relations. 

In addition 
farmers are 
sion of business which has decreased the 
purchasing power of most peoples 


to the effects of the war, 


facing a world-wide depres- 


and 


thrown millions of men out of employ- 


ment. 


ties have declined. This situation we ex- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 3 
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CROPS TO HELP PREVENT PELLAGRA 
SOUGHT BY PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Scientists Are Making Nutrition Study of Disease Based 
On Previous Years of Research 





ever, 
vious 
legra. 


are based on many years of pre- 
research into the cause of pel- 
This work has been highly suc- 
cessful and undoubtedly has _ saved 
many lives up to the present time. 

The Institute, or Hygienic Laboratory, 
as it was known then, discovered the 
eause of pellagra. This discovery is 
probably one of the most significant 
steps forward in public health advance- 
ment during the last decade. The late 
Dr. Joseph Goldberger of the United 
States Public Health Service found that 
pellagra was caused by the lack of a 
certain nutritive substance ,or vitamin 
in the diet. This finding threw a new 
light on pellagra, and has made pos- 
sible the beneficial work. now bging 
done by the Public Health Service in 
attempting to eradicate pellagra . 

Already, the Institute has discovered 
that “blacktongue,” a disease of dogs, is 
closely related to pellagra, the human 
ailment. These diseases, it was found 
will respond in their respective hosts 
almost identically to the same dictary 
treatment. 

The list 
available 


of pellagra preventive foods 

in the United States probably 
will be increased as a result of the 
studies of the National Institute of 
Health. Studies of the experimental 
pellagra preventive action of 22 addi- 
tional foodstuffs have been completed, 
and the work goes on.—Issued by tiie 
United States Public Health Service. 


| 


As a result, prices of all commodi- | 


| 


of Virginia fertilizer 


cent 


| Cuban Intervention| Finanein 
Not Contemplated 


Acting Secretary Castle Says 
Outbreaks Have Been of | 
Minor Nature | 


i United States has no intention 
of intervening in the revolutionary 
disturbances now taking place in Cuba, | 
ficcording to an oral statement Aug. | 
12 by the Acting Secretary of State, 


William R. Castle Jr., in reply to in- 
quiries. | 
Mr. Castle stated that the question of 


intervention under the Platt Amend- 
ment had not been discussed. 

Meanwhile the American Ambassador 
to Cuba, Harry F. Guggenheim, reported 
to the Department that a number of 
minor disturbances had taken place in 
Havana and Santa Clara _ provinces, 
and that the Cuban Congress ‘had en- 
acted a law authgrizing the suspension 
of constitutional guarantees through- 
out the republic. | 

Questioned about) the seriousness of 
the Cuban revolution, Mr. Castle stated 
that if the outbreaks were as serious | 
as reported om some sources, Am- 


[Continued on 
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From Rails Forecast 


If Rates Are Raised 


Representatives of Group of 
Industries Tell the I. C. C. 
They Will Turn to Motor 


Truck Transport 


The declaration that shippers will trans- 


port their products by truck rather than 
by 


rail in the event the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission grants the 


plea for a 15 per cent horizontal increase 


in freight rates, was made during hear- 
ings before the Commission Aug. 12 by! 
representatives of fertilizer, soap, waste 
materials, agricultural, leather, chemical. 
and confectionery industries. 
No. 103.) 

Practically all shipper witnesses testify- 
ing in opposition to the carriers’ united 
plea for a freight rate advance declared 
that they would divert their traffic to 
ivuck haul if the Commission permitted 
the railroads to raise their freight rates. 
In a majority of cases, it was asserted, 
trucks now are being employed with bet- 
service and lower rates than possible 
rail hauls. 

Fertilizer Shipments 
D. A. Dashiell of Norfolk, Va., on behalf | 
interests, told the 
Commission that at the present time the 
railroads handle approximately 80 per 
of the fertilizer shipped from that 
State, the remainder moving by water. 

He said that for short hauls motor 
trucks were according a better service, 
since they ship the fertilizer direct from 
the plants to the farms, and that if a 15 
per cent increase in foreign rates is per- 
mitted the railroads, the fertilizer inter- 
ests will give their traffic to the trucks. 

He asserted that the fertilizer rates to- 
day are excessive and that the present 
is the worst in the history of the 


jindustry in point of profits with the ex- 


ception of 1921. 
Mr. Dashiell 
showing the names of 


introduced an_ exhibit 
63 fertilizer com- 


panies in the East and South which have | 


gone on re@prd as opposing the railroads’ 
proposal to advance freight rates. 

The exhibit indicated a fertilizer con- 
sumption last year in the United States 
of 8,109,636 tons. The larger 
this amount, he said, aggregating almost 
6,000,000 tons, was used in the Southern 


States by reason of the fact that 2,108,000 | 


tons or 31.4 per cent of the total was 
necessary for the growth of cotton. 
Corn was next 
taking in 1930 a total of 1,509,000 tons or 
22.5 per cent. 
Total Value of Crops 
The witness placed the total value 
crops in the United States last year 
$6,274,427,000, which while below the 
value of more than $8,500,000,000, was ap- 
proximately the same as the pre-war year 
1914 when $6.111,684,020 was fixed as the 


ol 
at 


| total crops value. 


At the same time, he 
for fertilizer and fertilizer materials have 
dropped sharply. An increase in the 
present freight rates, he said, would add 
95 cents per ton on an average to the 
present freight bill for both inbound and 
outbound traffic. 

The average inbound rate of $3.34 per 
{ton, he said, would be raised by 50 cents 
| per ton under the proposed increase, 
| while the outbound movement of finished 
fertilizers would be increased by 45 cents 


said, the prices 


per ton, making an average for both 
;movements of 95 cents per ton. 
Frank G. Moore of Baltimore, testi- 


| that city, 


the Davison Chemical Co., 
advised the Commission that if 


fying for 


|the proposed increase is allowed it will 
}mean a decrease of 30 pew cent in the 
| tonnage now carried by rail for his com- 


| pany, 
| tonnage 


this 
the 


fact that 
given over to 


by reason of the 
would be 
trucks. 

A. D. Whittemore of New York, 


[Continued on 
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Utah Will Register 


Unemployed Citizens 


|Governor’s Committee to Plan 


Winter Relief 


SaLt Lake City, Uran, Aug. 12 

Citing hunger and unemployment as the 
most dangerous agitators for Communism 
Gov. George H. Dern vesterday named 


| a committee of 100 to devise plans to meet 


; commu..ity 


the smployment situation in Utah. 

The basic plan, he said, will be for each 
to take care of its own un- 
The committee will provide 
the registration of Utah citizens who 


employed. 
for 


are unemployed, must formulate a plan 
for the relieving of the situation and must 
provide the means by which this plan 


| is financed. 


| sues for local improvements. He instructed | 


The Governor suggested local bond is- 
the committee to have relief under way 
by Oct. 1. He said that a special session 
of the Legislature to handle unemploy- 
ment was unlikely at this time. 


carrier's’ | 


(Ex Parte | 


portion of | 


in the use of fertilizer, | 


1929 | 


of | 


| Communities Plan 


For Winter Relief 


President Told 227 ‘Chest’ 
Organizations Can Meet | 
Local Situations 


e Survey | 
Of New Building | 


5 


Projects Sought 


Federal Employment Stabili-| = 


HE White House announced Aug. 


f rT 


that President Hoover had been in- 

zation Board Asks Build-; formed by Allen T. Burns, executive 
director of the Association of Com- 

ing and Loan | ague for | munity Chests and Councils, that their 
organizations in cities so far heard 

Aid i in Statistic: al Check from report their complete confidence 
aibeaseesibedians that they will be able wholly to meet 


the unemployment relief situation dur- 
ing the Winter. The announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Mr. Allen T. 
director of the Association of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, has ad- 
vised the President that their organiza- 


Sy stem to Stimulate 
Construction Planned 


e | 


Government ia ney Working | 


Burns, the executive 


tions in 227 cities which have so far 
>I. been heard from report their complete 
On Plan to Guard Against confidence that nen. in cooperation 
Peak Unemployment by with municipalities and other local 
For li C li ° ; agencies, will be able wholly to under- 
oretelling Conditions | take the unemployment relief situation 
aS during the forthcoming Winter. The 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 12.—The Federal | plans in these cities are going forward 
Employment Siabilization Board, through} actively, and more cities are being 
an address by D. H. Sawyer, its executive| heard from daily. 
director, today sought the aid of the} 
United States League of Building and) | 


Rainfall Is Less 


For Season Than 


Loan Associations in compiling statistics | 
|}On contemplated construction as a guide 
to employment needs of the country. 

It is hoped that from the figures on} 
financing the Board will be able to esti- 
mate whether employment will be plenti- 





Ty 
iul or slack and proper courses charted | | D } y § 
to meet the condition. n roug it ear 
Mr. Sawyer explained to the League, | ~ 
which is holding its annual convention | 
here, that the Board had mapped out) More Seasonal Distribution, 


plans for assembling fundamental data 
on the building construction outlook, pre- 
paratory to establishing a national system 
under which construction can be stim- 
ulated if occasion warrants. Data to be 
| supplied by the League and other organ- 
izations of a like character are vital to 
the Board's conclusions, he explained. 


Second Phase of Program 


The request for cooperation repre 
| the second phase of the Board’s progran 
| of organization of a scheme by which it 
jhopes to be able to foretell conditions | 
to a degree sufficient to allow develop- 
ment of preventive measures against peak 
unemployment, 
Mr. Sawyer estimated that approxi- 
mately $10,000,000,000 is advanced annu- 
}ally tor financing construction in the 
United States, about one-tenth of which | 
is furnished by building and loan asso- Only ee . aie 
ciations. To have the accurate informa-|?@) as last year, yet drought did fai 
tion on this financing, he added. means | 188 damage, and rains of the last two 
ithe possession of ability to check the | Weeks have taken the edge off the drought 
|spread of declines at the start. over nearly all the area affected this 
An authorized summary of Mr. | year, Vegetation in general now is in 
yer’s address follows in full text: | 200d condition and improving still more, 
a, construction industry has been — einciel tt sien eaten... itae 
struggling for many years, i < inc Benes nee 
Ueularly "since ine war, een Rell es — ae ee ee = — 
many of the ba es , Summer c S. SASL YER, 
fastened pnd. I gina sea on tet rainfall was heavy during January and 
and to place itself on as high a plane in February, after which the greatest drought | 
American life as is enjoyed by any other ©" record set in, ruining crops over wide 
specialized group. areas throughout the Summer. This year, 
January and February, were very dry, 
Diverse Problems 


after which rains fell at very frequent 
The industry is so diverse in all of its! intervals, but not in large amounts. 
phases from financing to occupancy of frequent showers were sufficicnt to 
Suructures that the problem has been 
enormous and not comparable to the 
methods which have been pursued by any 
other branch of business. 
The effort to reach a higher estate has 


However, Places Crops in 
Better Condition, Weather 
Bureau Says 


Although crops are in far better condi- 
tion than last year, rainfall generally in 
sents 1931 has Deen still less than in the greac 
, | drought year of 1930 and the improved 
on are due entirely to more sea- 

sonal distribution of the short moisture 
supply, according to an oral statement 
|Aug. 12 by J. B. Kincer, Chief of the 
| Division of Agricultural Meteorology of 
the United States Weather Bureau. The 
followine information also was given 
orally by Mr. Kincer: 

Drought Is Broken 
few States have had 


a as much 


Saw- 


pre- 


in 1930. 
Rainfall in July 

During July this year, rainfall was sub- 

stantial over 


; mos. of the great crop-pro- 
been beset with many discouragements| ducing States and above normal in many 
and oftentimes individual leaders and or them, contrasting with last year, when 
groups have succumbed in the program. jone of them had more than normal rain- 
It is heartening today to realize that with fall, and many had less than half of nor- 
difficult business conditions existing that) mal. Rains have continued during early 
construction stands out with great promi-| August, which also was extremely dfy last 
nence as the vehicle which can be relied year and which was the period of great 
upon to ameliorate unemployment and camage to corn in 1930, reducing the crop | 
| possibly exert a leadership which Will’ ,pout 600,000,000 bushels. 


}mark the upward turn. 

The League of Building and Loan Asso- 
ciations and other organizations devoted 
to construction can take just pride in the 
recognition which has been given and 
which continues to be given to. the voca- 
tion to which they contribute. 

While this is true, and it is gratifying, 
the goal which leading thinkers of the in- 


The greater rain shortage in 1931 is 
shown by the following figures, the first 
figure in each case being the percentage of 
normal rainfall that fell in the first haif 
of 1930 and the second being the 
centage of normal which fell in the corre- 
sponding period of 1931: 

Contrast in Rainfall 


| Sag” Geeceal ein ma “ppeinkog RE ae Montana, 73 and 51; Idaho, 97 and 73; 
i have set has not as yet been at North Dakota, 92 and 60; — Dakota, 
| Jt remains for the associations to ac- #5 and 63; Minnesota, A and 75 Nebraska. 
cept the challenge of the country and shee jo a gag hie und #3; Towa, 94 
| with intensified determination place this oa ot ano ees le oa oa o- pee 
business on a firm and enduring founda- ; 6 and 72; Oklahoma, 100 SDC 34; 2cee 
tion. 90 and 95; Louisiana, 82 and 77; Missis- 
s.ppi, 80 and 69; Tennessee, 82 and 66; 
Backbone of Home Financing Kentucky, 67 and 72; Illinois, 87 and 79; 
Building and loan associacions occuny , Wisconsin, 101 and 74; Indiana, 85 and 73; 
a unioue field, in that they represent the Michigan, 95 and 85; Ohio, 84 and 83; 
backbone of home financing. 4: unc iwa- West Virginia, 65 and 88; Virginia, 66 and 
tional League expects to speak for this 89; Pennsylvania, 85 and 89; Maryland, | 
character of business it must justify its 71 and 89. 


The contrast in, July rainfall, in the 
period when many crops were in the criti- 
cal stages of growth, is shown in the fol- 
lowing figures, the first figure in each 
case being the percentage of normal rain- 
fall which fell in July, 1930, and the sec- 
ond the corresponding figure for 1931: 

Montana, 68 and 176; North Dakota, 
and 118; South Dakota, 34 and 50; Ne- 


position in the eyes of the public and the 
other forces of construction 

This enterprise, I understand, con- 
tributes something like $1,000,000,000 a 
year to provide homes for our people. This 
|sum represents possibly 10 per cent of the 
|} money involved in all construction in the 
| United States, and about 20 per cent of 
'new issues of bonds and stocks, both do- 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 


SALARIES OF TEACHE RS CONTINUE 
TO RISE IN PUBL IC SC HOOL SYSTEM 





7.1 


2.) (Continued on Page 8, Column 


Federal Office of Education Points to Sharp Contrast in 
Pay of City and Rural Instructors 


YALARIES of public school teachers of the rural teacher stood at $926 in 


7 continue to advance for the country 1930 compared with $1,771 for the city 
as a whole, W. H. Gaumnitz, senior spe- teac her. ; 5 

cialist at the Federal Office of Educa- The lowest salary paid any class ol 
tion. stated orally Aug. 12 in announcing teachers is received by the one-room 
a forthcoming study in salary trend teacher group. The elementary teache! 


now in process of compilation. in the larger cities receives two and two- 
} thirds more income than the one-room 


A 10-year wage advance for teache! teacher. It appears equally true that 
did not stop in 1930, but nevertheles ilary seems to be progressive in pro- 
reveals that the city teacher receives an cae . : 

> § in whict 
| income almost double that of the rural | Portion to the type of chool : 
the teacher instrficts 


teacher, he pointed out. Additional in- 
formation on the forthcoming 
supplied as follows 


The median income for the one-room 


§ » was 
study . teacher is $788, for the two-room teache 


is $829, for the three-room and over type 

The increase in- salary appears in it is $980 in the rural areas. The rural 

practically every class of school. The consolidated school teacher enjoys a 

findings, however, refer to the median median of $1,037, while in the -village 
salaries. They admit that in some indi- schools it is $1,157. 

vidual instances there has occurred a Another aspect of incomes of teach- 


drop. 
A sharp contrast is apparent between 


ers is that the larger the city the higher 


the salary. School revenues, obviously, 


the wages of urban and rural teachers. are higher in the larger cities. The 
Between 1921 and 1930, inclusive, rural median salary for the teacher in a city 
median incomes advanced 7.5 per cent with population from 2,500 to 5,000 : 


in a city from 5,000 to 10,000, 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 


while urban ones mounted 16.2 per cent 
for the Nation as a whole. 
In actual dollars, the median salary 


$1,162; 


| 


}ducing States mobilize all their 
|}to carry out a program of plowing under 


The | 


vent any such heavy damage as was done | 


per- | 


40 | 


C otton Producers 


Urged to Destroy 


One-third of Crop 


ai ied As hs States to 
Mobilize in Program to 
Plow Under One Row in 
Three of Growing Plants 


Promises to Hold 


Stocks Off Market 


Department of Agriculture De- 
eclares Aug. 1 Estimate of 
Production to Be ‘In Line 
With the Evidence’ 


A recommendation that the cotton-pro- 
resources 


every third row of growing cotton to re- 
duce the crop one-third was transmitted 
by telegraph to the Goveryors of the cot- 


; ton-growing States Aug. 12 by the Federal 


Farm Board, 
3oard’s offices. 

In its telegram the Board promised 
that if the program is carried out, the Cot- 
ton Stabilization Corporation will hold all 
its stocks of cotton, totaling about 1,300,- 


it was announced at the 


009 bales, off the market until July 31, 
1932. 
The Board stated in its telegram that 


it believes farmers would realize a larger 
income from what cotton would be left 
than they would receive under present 
conditions of an excessive surplus and 
prospects for one of the largest crops on 
record 

Forecasts Are Defended 

Earlier in the day the Department of 
Agriculture, in a statement maintaining 
its previous stand with regard to cotton 
|erop prospects, declared that variation in 
Department and private forecasts as has 
occurred with regard to the present fore- 
cast, is most usual when crops are mate- 
rially above or below normal. The De- 
partment’s predictions are in line with 
the present evidence, the Department 
said 

The Board's statement, embodying its 
telegram to the Governors of the cotton- 
growing States, made public at the offices 
of the Board, follows in full text: 

Farm Board's Appeal 

The Federal Farm Board today (Aug. 12) 
|s ent to the Governors of Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, California, Florida, 
| Georgia, Lousiana, Mississippi, New Mex- 
| ico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 

‘arolina, Tennessee, and Texas, the fol- 
lowing telegram: 

“Government cotton report of 15,584,000 
bales if realized provides total crop and 
carryover supply of American cotton of 
more than 24,500,000 bales against proba- 
| ble world consumption of American cot- 
| ton this fiscal year of 13,000,000 or possi- 
| bly 14,000,000 bales leaving probable carry- 
over one year hence of 11,000,000 bales. 
| “This condition occurs in spite of 10 per 
; cent reduction in acreage last Spring. 

“It has already resulted in drastic de- 
| clines in cotton prices which if allowed to 
| continue may bring direct disaster to cot- 
| ton-producing States and indirect distress 
to the Nation. 

Earlier Efforts Made 

“Through serious world depression of 
the last two years the Federal Farm Board 
has steadfastly attempted to protect cot- 
ton farmers and all who deal with them 
from price aeclines such as have affected 
all industries; first, by 16-cent loans to 
cotton cooperatives; second, by removal 
from market by Cotton Stabilization Cor- 
poration of 1,300,000 bales; third, by 90 
per cent loans to cooperatives last year 

“These efforts had some measure of 
succesS but have been outweighed by con- 
tinual excess production and continually 
increasing surplus 

‘Board believes that time has now come 
when cotton producers themselves must be 
called upon for immediate and drastic ac- 
tion. Agricultural Marketing Act, section 
1, paragraph 4, directs Board to aid ‘in 
preventing and controlling surpluses and 
in orderly marketing and distribution so 
as to prevent such surpluses from causing 
undue or excess fluctuations or depres- 
sions in price tor the commodity.’ Section 
| 5, paragraph 4, ‘The Board is authorized 
}and directed to investigate conditions of 


on 
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Vv olume of Fre ight 
| Less for Six Months 


Class I Roads Report Decline 
Of 17 Per Cent 


During the first half of the current year 
| the volume of freight handled by the 
| Ciaes I carriers amounted to more than 

174,000,000,000 net ton miles, or a drop of 
| more than 17 per cent compared with the 
| first six months of 1930, according to a 
}statement transmitted to the Interstate 
|Commerce Commission Aug. 12 by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. 
| The statement foilows in full text: 

The volume of freight traffic handled 
by the Class I railroads of this country 
in the first six months of 1931 amounted 
tO 174,328,623,000 net ton miles, according 
io reports just received from the railroads 
by te Bureau of Railway Economics. 

“This was a reduction of 37,916,444,000 
net ton miles or 17.9 per cent under the 
{corresponding period in 1930, and a re- 
| duction of 64,180,403,000 net ton miles or 
126.9 per cent under the same period in 
| 1929 
| Railroads of the eastern district for the 
lfirst half of 1931 reported a reduction of 
18.1 per cent in the volume of freight 
iraffie handled compared with the same 
period in 1930, while the southern dis- 
rict reported a decrease of 18 per cent, 
‘The western district reported a decrease 
of 17.5 per cent 

For the month of June, freight traffic 
handled by the Class Lrailroads amounted 
LO 28,257.921,000 net ton miles. Compared 
wilh June, 1930, this was a reduction of 
U,159,528,000 net ton miles or 17.9 per cent, 
and a reduction of 12,482,113,000 net ton 
miles or 30.6 per cent under June, 1929, 
In the eastern district, the volume of 
freight traffic handled in June was a re- 
lduction of 18.6 per cent compared with 
/the same month in 1930, while the south- 
ern district reported a decrease of 15.2 per 
cent. The western district reported a de- 
crease of 17.9 per cent. 
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Australia Plans | 
Steps to Control 
Infant Paralysis 


Conference of Public Health | 


Authorities Recommends | 
Courses of Action to 
Check Disease 


Because of the increased prevalence of | 
infantile paralysis in Australia, a confer- | 
ence of British and Australian public | 
health authorities held recently at Can- 
berra, Australia, has recommended a num- | 
ber of combative measures against, and 
a more careful study of this disease, ac- 
cording to advices just forwarded by the 
Department of State to the Public Health 
Service, it was stated orally Aug. 12 at the 
Service. ; | 

Infantile paralysis, which also is un-| 
usually prevalent in sections of the east- 
ern United States, constitutes a world- 
wide problem, it was explained. 

The use of the motion picture and the 
giving of increased attention to infantile 
paralysis in medical school courses of 
study are recommended by the Australian 
conference as methods of fighting the dis- 
ease. Providing vocational educational 
courses for victims of the disease also is 
provosed. The conference likewise, it was 
said, recommends measures which would | 
provide for necessary funds to fight in- | 
fantile paralysis, would provide more care- 
ful investigations of cases of the disease 
and would provide for increased research 
in order to find practical improvements 
in the provision of a serum. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Additional information made available 
follows: 

The conference at Canberra was at- 
tended by delegates from the Poliomye- 
lists Committee,of Victoria, New South 
Wales, South Australia, and Tasmania, 
and by representatives of the State Health 
Departments and the British Medical As- 
sociation. 

The following resolutions were adopted 
by the conference: 

The conference considers that an epi- 
demiological inquiry into the course of 
poliomyelitis and the history of each re- 
corded case shouid be carried out by the 
Commonwealth Department of Health on 
Similar lines to the investigation into en- 
demic typhus fever. 

The conference urges the Commonwealth 
Government in view of the valuable re- 
sults already obtained, to continue to sub- 
sidize the Walter and Eliza Hall Institute 
for the purpose of having continued the 
research into the virus of poliomyelitis 
and having the investigations directed to- 
ward practical improvements in the pro- 
vision of serum. 

The conference recommends to the Com- 
monwealth the fact, well recognized by 
the medical profession, that many invalid | 
pensioners now receiving pensions for 
physical disabilities can with appropriate 
treatment be rendered either wholly or 
partially economically independent. 


Government Aid Urged 


That in each State an endeavor be 
made to establish a committee or other 
Suitable body to encourage and supervise 
the after care of persons who have dis- 
abilities following poliomyelitis, and who 
have other crippling conditions, and that 
the Commonwealth and State govern- 
ments be requested to assist financially 
in the inauguration and maintenance of 
such organizations. 

That each Education Department be 
recommended to make education of crip- 
ples compulsory, and to provide the néces- | 
sary buildings, equipment and transport | 
for this purpose. | 

That the Education Department in each 
State be asked to consider seriously the 
possibility of instituting vocational train- 
ing for cripples. 

That the Commonwealth Government be 
recommended to subsidize the States to 
assist the campaign against poliomyelitis, 
with special reference to: 

(a) Preparation and testing of serum; 

(b) Testing efficiency of pooled adult 
serum; 

(c) Early serum treatment in the acute | 
Stages of the disease; 

(d) Appropriate treatment in the con- 
velescent later stages of recovery in order 
to assist the prevention of permanent 
disabilities, and to the restoration of 
economic independence. 


Changes in Curriculum 


This conference recommends 
Faculties of Medicine that, in view of 
the increased incidence of poliomyelitis 
in the Commonwealth, the subject should 
receive increased attention on the medical 
curriculum. 

That this conference recommends to, 
the Massage Association of the State | 
that, in view of the value of masseurs 
skilled in mucle reeducation, the attention 
of the associations be directed to the re- 
cently increased attention to this part 
of the .curriculum. | 

The conference considers that the pre- 
sentation of the various clinical and 
therapeutic aspects of poliomylelitis by 
means of the cinematograph is so valu- 
able that steps should be taken to pre- 
pare, duplicate and circulate a suitable 
film for tifis purpose. 





to the 


New Cases Reported 
Of Infantile Paralysis 


Prevalence in New York and 
Nearby States Increases 


Increasing prevalence of infantile pa- 
ralysis in New York and near-by States 
was noted during the week ended Aug. 8, 
according to reports received and made 
available by the United States Public 
Health Service Aug. 12. 

Accoring to the Service’s reports, the 
majority of cases is found in New York 
City, while the surrounding States, al- 
though not reporting so many cases, 
showed considerable increase. 

Health officers of States in which in- 
fantile paralysis has increased in prev- 
alence are cooperating with each other in 
exchanging information regarding the 
movement of cases of the paralysis from 
one State to another and in other ways 
to prevent the spread of the disease, it 
was said. Additional information made 
available follows: 

More than 590 new cases of infantile 
paralysis, or poliomyelitis, were reported 
in New York City in the week ended Aug. 
8. as compared to 404 cases reported in 
the week ended Aug. 1. There were, in 
all, 676 cases reporied in the State of 
New York in the latest week, as com- 
pared to 433 reported in the week ended 
Aug. 1. 

Increased prevalence of this disease in 
the States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut and New Jersey also were 
reported for the week ended Aug. 8. 

Massachusetts reporied 25 cases in the 
weck ended Aug. 1 and 67 new cases in 
the week ended Aug. 8. Connecticut re- 
ported 37 cases in the previous week and 
97 in the latter, while Rhode Island re- 
ported 8 and 16 cases for these respective 
weeks and New Jersey reported 16 and 55. 

Altogether, there were about 1,029 cases 
reported in the week ended Aug. 8 in the 
United States. Prevalence in other sec- 
tions ¢f the country was about normal. 


- 
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New Cartridge Belt | 


Adopted by Army 


Modified Type Is Designed to 
Fit Soldiers With Small 
Waist Measurement 


The Army has adopte’ a special modi- 
fied cartridge belt, it was stated orally 
Aug. 12 at the Department of War. Only 
soldiers with waist measurements of 31 
inches or under will be provided with the 
new belt, it was said. Additional infor- 
mation supplied by the Department of 
War follows: 

Despite its reduced size, the new belt 
has the same number of cartridge pockets, 
and accommodates the same size bullets 
as the standard belt. 

The adoption of the new belt was 
prompted by the success that attended the 
adoption of a belt by the Filipino Scouts 
to fit waist measurements of 24 inches 
and under. The new Army belt will, it 
is believed, be especially adapted for use 
by the Citizens’ Military Training Corps, 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and 
the National Guard units because they 
are composed generally speaking of 
younger men than the Regular Army. 





Nation Loses Part 


Of Gasoline Trade — 


To Other Countries 


United States Still Holds the 
Dominant Position, But 
Lead Is Reduced by For- 
eign Exporting Activities 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


5 per cent in 1921, and with a percentage 
of 49 for the United States last year. 
This country’s percentage has fallen from 
72 per cent in 1924. 

The following additional information 
was made available from a survey of the 
international petroleum trade just com- 
pleted by the Minerals Division of the 
Department: 

Gasoline exports of the United States 
last year totalled 63,195,331 barrels, com- 
pared with 60,006,674 barrels. The 
Netherland West Indies had an increase 
proportionately larger, from 9,713,589 bar- 
rels to 17,042,001 barrels. Russian exports 
rose from 8,660,350 barrels in 1929 to 11,- 
383,561 barrels last year. 

World Crude Trade 


Although the United States is the larg- 
est producer of crude petroleum, it has 
never during the past 10 years been the 


| largest exporter because it prefers to ship 


refined products. It has, nevertheless, 
been an important factor in the develop- 
ment of the international crude trade. 

Venezuela has been the leading exporter 
for several years, her total in 1930 being 
135,305,226 barrels, the United States fol- 
lowing with 23,704,162 barrels. 

The great growth in world exports of 
gasoline is principally to be found in the 
advance of the petroleum industry and 
trade of The Netherland West Indies, Rus- 
sia, Persia and Rumania, For the first 
named, increasing its percentage in a 
growing market has meant an extremely 
rapid progress, most of which has been 
evident during the years when the pro- 
portional share of the United States wa: 
declining. 

This: development in the West Indies 
has been almost the reverse of the move- 
ment in The Netherland East Indies, 
whose trade has had a course somewhat 
similar to that of the United States. It 
has increased steadily during the last de- 
cade yet has lost in the proportional share 
of the tworld market every year until 
1929 and 1930, when it recovered slightly 
to : per cent. Its 1921 share was 23 per 
cent. 


Russia in Third Place 

Russian gasoline exports surpassed those 
of the Netherland East Indies in 1930 
to bring the former country to third place. 
An exceptionally large advance in Per- 
sian exports brought the country’s share 
of the world total to 8 per cent. Rumania, 
in sixth place, behind Persia, accounted 
for 7.4,per cent of the total last year. 


Substantial increase in gasoline con-| _ 


sumption is shown for practically all coun- 
tries during the past decade. With the 
exception of a few countries, like Argen- 
tina, which has increased gasoline produc- 
tion from domestic petroleum, nearly all 
nations have increased their purchases 
from foreign sources. 

With the exception of Cuba and Bigcish 
Malaya, imports of gasoline by all heavy 
purchasers show an increase in the amount 
bought from the United States. At the 


same time the proportion of United States | 


gasoline imported by these countries has 
fallen off, with the exceptions of Ger- 
many, the Netherlands Indies, Japan and 
Argentina, 

More than half the 20 largest importers 
purchased more than 50 per cent of their 


imports from the United States in 1930, | 


and Canada got 92 per cent of her im- 
ports from this country. 

The United Kingdom is the world’s 
largest importer of gasoline, followed by 
the United States. The United Kingdom 
imported 27,274,548 barrels last year, and 
| the United States took® 16,926,800 barrels. 
This was a gain for the United States of 
92 per cent over 1929. 

Practically the whole of the United 
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The salvaging of the Army dredge “Raritan” in New York harbor by the use of a cofferdam is regarded by the 
Department of War as a remarkable engineering feat. 





COFFERDAM USED IN SALVA 











GING SUNKEN ARMY DREDGE | 
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World Wide Photos 


The cofferdam built about the sunken dredge had to 


be raised to a relatively great height, and while the construction work was proceeding there was grave doubt of 


the success of the plan. 


Cotton States Urged 
To Destroy 


The dredge was finally raised, however, and is now in dry dock for repairs. 


ferdam is being dismantled. 


to Joinin Program 


One-third of Growing Crop 





| 
| 


Farm Board Asks Governors to Mobilize in Campaign to 


| 


Plow Under Every Third Row 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


overproduction agricultural commodities 
and advise as to the prevention of such 
overproduction.’ 

| “In line with above mandate from Con- 
gress and in view existing situation Board 
suggests that you immediately mobijize 
every interested and available agency in 
your State, including farmers, bankers, 
merchants, landowners and all agricul- 
tural educational forces, to induce imme- 


| 


diate plowing under of every third row | 


of cotton now growing. 

“Without question at present low prices 
there will be considerable abandonment 
late in the season but this will not improve 
; prices during heavy marketing. Problem 
to be solved is to secure abandonment in 
an organized and orderly fashion which 
will give farmers a better return on the 
remainder. 

“Board is convinced that such organ- 
ized reduction immediately done will be 


more than repaid by increased price re-| 


ceived by growers on this and future 
entirely aside from savings by 


| crops 


{reason of no picking and ginning costs on) 


that part of crop plowed under. 

| “Board recognizes that this suggestion 
| calls for drastic remedy for serious emer- 
|gency but commends to you the thought 
'that major operation of this kind rather 
' than attempts at lesser measures is now 
\ needed. 


“Board earnestly hopes this proposal 
which is being sent Governors of all cot- 
ton producing States will be approved by 
you and the people of the South and that 
necessary steps will be immediately taken 
to put it into effect on basis which will 
; begin reduction throughout South not 
later than Sept. 1 and complete program 
not later than Sept. 15. 

“If the 10 largest cotton producing 


States imports of gasoline come from the 
Netherland West Indies. France, Ger- 
|/many, Australia and Canada follow the 
United States as gasoline importers. 
There have been changes in the rank- 
ing of crude oil exporting nations in re- 
cent years. 
exported more crude petroleum than any 


place, surpassed by Venezuela, 
States and Colombia. 

In 1930 it was being rapidly approached 
{by Persia, which is increasing its exports 
while those of Mexico are being reduced. 
|/In the case of Mexico there has been 
jan actual loss in quantity of export as 
| well as in position. 
Colombia and Persia, 


however, have 


| pushed forward the quantity of their crude | 


shipments but have dropped in propor- 
tion to the total exports. 


| were 


}cent from the 26,394,349 total for 1929. 
|}This decrease was considered somewhat 
|sudden, since up to last year both the 
volume of shipments and the rate of in- 
crease had been improving. 
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As recently aS 1926 Mexico | 


other country, but in 1929 it was in fourth | 
United | 


United States exports of crude last year | 
23,704,162 barrels, a drop of 10 per| 


States accept and carry out this program 
this Board will do all in its power to sup- 
port the program and will pledge itself 
to permit no sales by the Cotton Stabili- 
| zation Corporation of its present holdings 
before July 31, 1932, and will urge upon 
| the cotton cooperative financed by the} 
|Board the desirability of similar action | 
{by them on their stocks of 1930 cotton 
|now held. 
“This program if fully carried out by 
{Southern farmers as well as by ourselves 
| will mean reduction of total supply by at 
jleast 4,000,000 bales and _ withholding | 
from the year’s market of 3,000,000 bales | 
| more. 
| “You will appreciate necessity for very 
| prompt action if this plan is to effectively | 
| benefit farmers this Fall and you are 
therefore urged to immediately advise us 
{your attitude toward cooperation on it. 
|} Board will promptly convey to you re-| 
actions from other States as received. | 
(Signed) “FEDERAL FARM BOARD, | 


“JAMES C. STONE, Chairman.” | 

Private and Federal forecasts of the) 
cotton crop differ most when conditions 
are materially above or below average, 
particularly prospective weevil damage 
which is not reflected in private forecasts, | 
and this was the situation with respect | 
to the Aug. 1 estimate of the crop by the) 
|Department of Agriculture, the Depart- | 
| ment stated Aug. 12. | 
The-Crop Reporting Board of the De-| 


| 





|partment, which makes the forecasts has} pales was more than a million bales below | 1928 


received a protest from Senator Ccnnally | 
(Dem.), of Texas, on its latest forecast, | 
W. F. Callander, Chairmon of the Board, | 


protests will be received because the fore- 
cast was larger than the public expected. | 


Forecast Defended 
The Department's forecast, /materially | 
eabove private estimates, is in line with! 
the evidence, the Department said, the} 
condition of the crop being the highest | 
since 1915, with prospects..for less than | 
average weevil damage. The Department 
presented statistics of forecasts and actual | 
crops since 1915 to show the degree of ac- | 
curacy of its forecasts. The statement fol- | 
lows in full text: | 
The first forecast of cotton production | 
(ginnings) is made on Aug. 8 of each | 
year. In preparing these reports the Crop 
Reporting Board uses the acreage in cul- | 
tivation on July 1 after deducting average | 
abandonment. | 
In 1931, the Board estimated the acreage | 
in cultivation on July 1 at 41,491,000 acres, | 
10.0 per cent less than the acerage in| 
cultivation on July 1, 1930. Deducting | 
laverage abandonment of 3.4 per cent, the 
|acreage for harvest as used in the Aug. 
8 report was 40,129,000 acres. 


10,000 Crop Reporters 
The Board also uses the condition of | 
}the crop as reported to it by about 10,- | 
000 crop reporters who are farmers lo- 
jcated in all parts of the cotton belt. 


| 





;mated. and weighted according to the im- 
‘portance of the various geographical sec- 
tions of the States, are published as re- 
ported. : 

As of Aug. 1, 1931, the reported condi- 
tions was 74.9 per cent, the highest since 
, Aug. 1, 1915. In only one year since 1915, 
namely, 1920, with 73.6 per cent has this 
high condition been approached. The 
reported condjtion of 74.9 per cent is 
20.0 per cent higher than the Aug. 1, 1930, 
condition of 622 per cent, and 11.0 per cent 
higher than the 1920-1929 10-year average 
lof 67.5 per cent. 

As the result of intensive study of the 
relation of reported condition on Aug. 1 
to final yield per acre in past years, the 
Crop Reporting Board has found that the 
condition figure itself does not make ade- 
quate allowance for prospective weevil 
Gamage. 

These studies indicated that whenever 
weevil damage was material the Aug. 1 
condition reports by themselves have over- 
indicated the final yield per acre, but 
whenever weevil damage was slight, the 
August condition reports by themeselves 
have under-indicated the final yield. It 
appears that the crop reporters are unable 
tc make, or in any event do not make, 
adequate allowance for prospective weevil 
damage or lack of damage. 


Percentage of Infestation 

Because of this situation the Board be- 
gan the collection of certain data on per- 
centage of weevil infestation and percent- 
age of bolls and squares punctured by 
weevil to serve as a basis of making such 
an allowance in interpreting the reported 
condition figure. 

Such an allowance was first made in 
the August report of 1927. In 1931, the 
indices of prospective weevil damage 


pointed to weevil damage in ‘the eastern | 


portion of the belt about. equal to 1930, 
(but below average) and in the 
portion of the belt somewhat above 1930 
| (but also below average.) 

There is presented herewith a.table set- 


| that year. 


|tions are average, and particularly when 
|prospective weevil 


western | 


The cof- | 
| 


ting forth all of the 25th of the month} 


reports from July to harvest and all of the | 


lst of the month reports from July to} 
harvest that have been issued by the} 
Board. For purposes of condensation all | 
of the June 25 and July 1 reports made} 
prior to 1927 are omitted, as are the mid- | 
month reports issued during 1924, 1925, | 
and 1926. 
State Data Used 

Included in the table also is a series| 
of weevil damage figures issued by the) 
Board after the close of the season on} 


the crop of the preceding year. This is the | 
séries of data which is used in conjunc-| 
tion with the reported Aug. 1 condition | 
in forecasting yield per acre. (It is to| 
be understood, of course, that State data | 
fare used in each case.) It will be noted | 
that the reported per cent reduction from | 
a full yield per acre due to boll weevil | 
ranges from 4.1 per cent in 1925 to 31.2 


|per cent in 1921. | 


From a standpoint of Crop Reporting 
Board policy and method, the forecasts 


|from 1927 to date should be considered | 


separately from those previously issued, 
since no systematic allowance for pros- | 
pective weevil admage was made prior to) 
Beginning with 1927, the gen- 
eral methods of analyses were consider- 
ably changed and improved as evidenced 
by the greatly increased accuracy of the 
early forecasts. | 

In 1926 there was considerable criticism | 
in August when the report was issued 
that this early estimate was too high. If, 
in that year the Board had used the 
methods which are now in use the July, | 
August and Sept. 1 estimates would have 
been at least 1,000,000 bales higher than 
the figures which were actually published, 
for the reason that 1926 was a year of 
very low boll weevil damage. Actually 
instead of being too high the early esti- 
mates in 1926 were 2,000,000 bales too low. | 


Million Bales Below Average 
In 1927 the Aug. 1 estimate of 13,492,000 | 


the average of private crop reports of that} 
time. While there was no such vehement | 
protest as occurs when the public generally | 


were many who felt that the Board would | 
be compelled to increase its forecasts as | 
the season progressed. As a matter of 
fact, however, final ginnings were slightly | 
below the Aug. 1 forecast. | 

Neither the Aug. 1, 1928, report nor | 
t 
variance with the generally accepted opin- | 
ion as to the probable size of the crop, | 
as indicated by the private crop reports | 
of lafe July. In neither of these years | 
was condition, boll weevil damage, or the 
final yield of cotton very far from average. 

In 1930, a below-average Aug. 1 condi- | 
tion was offset by below-average pros- | 
pective weevil damage, and the forecast | 
was in line with public opinion. During | 
subsequent months the weevil damage was | 
lessened by drought, which also was harm- | 


| 1€ 


ful to the crop, bringing final ginnings | 
below the Aug. 1 forecast. 
Difference Explained 
In general, public opinion up to the is- 


suance of the Aug. 8 report is molded 
|by the private forecasts. When condi- 


damage is average, | 
these private forecasts are not far dif- | 
ferent from the official report. When | 
conditions are materially below or above | 


|average, particularly prospective weevil 


These reports, after being properly sum-| damage, the private forecasts fail to re- | 


flect them, and the official report surprises | 
| the public. | 
| The 1931 cotton crop ' represents a 
|}marked departure from average. Condi- 
tion as of Aug. 1 is the highest reported 
|since 1915. The indices of probable weevil | 
|damage point to damage below average, | 
jand the general growing conditions dur- 
|ing the month of July have been favorable 
to cotton. | 
Compared with 1930, the present acre- | 
age is 10 per cent less; the present con- 
;dition 20 per cent higher; the present 
\forecast is 8.5 per cent higher than the 
| 1930 Aug. 1 forecast and 12 per cent higher 
/than the 1930 final ginnings. 
| The forecast of 15,584,000 bales is in 
line with the evidence. It is to be under- 
|stood, however, that in making a fore-| 
|cast the primary comparison is not with} 
|the preceding year, but with the experi- | 
;ence of a series of past years. 


Reports For Four Years 


It will be noted from the table that the 
| Aug. 1 reports during the past four years, | 
|beginning with 1927, have been respec- | 
|tively: 4.1 per cent high, 13 per cent} 
jlow, 4.8 percent high, and 3.1 per cent 
| high. 

While the Aug. 1 forecasts have been 
above the final ginnings in three of four 
|years since the present methods have 
| been in use, it does not necessarily follow 
that the Aug. 1 forecast will be high in 

1931. As a matter of fact, the experi- 
| ence of each of these three years should 
improve the 1931 forecasts, since the data 
for these three years are included in 
the data which were analyzed in pre- 
paring the Aug. 8 report this year. 

The Crop Reporting Board believes that 
the report issued Aug. 8 reflects condi- 
tions as of Aug. 1 with allowance for less 
than average weevil damage for the sea- 
son and as stated in the report the fore- 
east of production assumes average 
weather conditions for the remainder of 
the season. Should weather conditions 
be much better or much worse than aver- 


' 


| 1922 


, 1925 


he Aug. 1, 1929, report was greatly at| ]$18 





In Drought Areas 


| Federal Office to Supply As- 


sistance After Present Sur- 
vey Is Completed 


Every possible assistance will be ex- 
tended by the Federal Office of Indian 
Affairs to Indians in the West whose lands 
are stricken by drought and overrun by 
grasshoppers, after a survey of conditions 


now under way is completed, the Com- | 
Charles J. | 


missioner of Indian Affairs, 


| Rhoads, stated orally Aug. 12. | 
Already every possible effort has been | 
|made by the field agents of the office to 


place those unemployed in jobs, but not 


;more than 100 have been placed so far jthe Department of State. 
| because no jobs are available, he explained. | Guggenheim probably feels that the Cuban 


Additional information on the Indian sit- 
uation was supplied as follows: 

Indian reservations in North and South 
Dakota and Montana have suffered acutely 


from the drought and the grasshopper | 


scourge. Approximately 65,000 Indians are 


}involved. With crops destroyed they have | 


a hard Winter ahead of them. 
After the survey is completed, in the 


| next two weeks, the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs will bring such aid as it can with 


its limited sums to prevent starvation 
until Congress convenes and can supply 
necessary funds. It will try to obtain 


| financial aid through some arrangement. 


By building roads, work can be given 


| them, and through direct aid from appro- 


priations, they canjbe carried over until 
the next crop. 


Cotton Corporation 


Elects New Officers 


Officers and Directors Chosen; 
Alexander Legge Named 


Officers and directors have just been 
elected by the Cotton Stabilization Cor- 
poration, it was announced orally Aug. 
12 at the offices of the Federal Farm 
Board. Alexander Legge, former chair- 
man of the Board, was named a member 
of the directorate. 

The Corporation, it was explained, holds 
about 1,300,000 bales of cotton taken over 
from cooperative associations to relieve 
the surplus situation, and is financed in 
part with Farm Board loans. Mr. Legge 
was chairman of the Board at the time 
the stabilization operation was conducted, 
it was added. 

Officers and directors, as announced by 
the Board, are as follows: 


E. F. Creekmore, president; H. G. Staf- | 
the basis of reports made in February for | ford, J. R. Bacharach, and C. O. Moser, ! 


vice presidents; P. L. Sarrett, assistant 
treasurer, and R. A. Epstein, assistant 
secretary. Two of the vice presidents will 
act as secretary and treasurer. 

Directors: Alexander 
director-at-large; Cassan Callaway, of 
LaGrange, Ga., director-at-large, and E. 
F. Creekmore, New Orleans, director-at- 
large; R. E. Caldwell, Columbia, repre- 
senting North and South Carolina, J. E. 
Conwell, Atlanta, representing Georgia 
and Alabama, C. E. Henry, member, rep- 
resenting Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennes- 
see, Arkansas, and Missouri, A. E. Kobs, 
Oklahoma City, representing Oklahoma, 
R. J. Murray, Dallas, representing Texas, 
W. R. Squires, El Paso, representing Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and New Mexico. 


age, the later forecasts would change ac- 
cordingly. 
Comparison of cotton forecasts, 
and final ginnings (thousands of bales): 
Dec. 
Jly.25 Aug.25 Sept.25 Oct.25 Est. Census 
11,876 10,950 ...... 11,161 11,192 
12,916 11,637 11,511 11,450 
11,949 12,047 
11,818 


10,949 11,302 
13,619 11,700 12,041 
11,016 10,696 

12,123 


11,030 11,421 

12,987 13,440 

6,537 8,340 7,954 

10,135 9.762 
11,015 
Oct.1 


10,140 
12,499 13,628 
14,759 


16,104 
16,627 17,977 
12,678 


12,955 
13,993 14,478 
14,915 


14,826 
14,486 13,932 


1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 





1923 
1924 


1926 
1927 


1929 
1930 
931 


Forecasts as per cent of total ginnings re- 


| stated orally, and it is probable that more} believes a report to be too high, there | ported by Bureau of the Census: 


1927 104.1 98.0 97.9 99.1 98.7 
1928 98.7 99.7 96.7 97.6 99.3 
1929 104.8 99.99 1006 101.2 1006 
1930 103.1 102.9 104.0 103.6 102.2 





Reported per cent reduction from full yield 


due to boll weevil: 

1915..... 10.2 RRR 31.2 BOOT c cx 18.5 
2916. <0 14.2 SOR cocci 23.3 2938. «00 14.1 
127.660: 8.6 1923..... 19.2 Sa 13.3 
1018. .0<; 15.4 1924..... 8.1 1930..... 5.0 
EBITD. 000% 13.0 TBRS. . ove 4.1 ! 
1920..... 19.7 | ae Ta 


Legge, Chicago, | 


estimates | 


Final | 
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Relief for Indians | 





No Intervention 


Planned in Cuba, 
Says Mr. Castle 


| Acting Secretary of State 


States That Outbreaks on 


Island Have Been Merely 
Of Minor Nature | 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
| bassador Guggenheim would have notified 
Ambassador 


| Government has the situation well in 
hand, Mr. Castle stated. He added that 
jhe had a telephone call from New York 
stating that news from Cuba indicated 
that American business interests there 


were not worrying about the situation. 

Mr. Castle also stated orally that he 
jhad arranged with the Navy Department 
|to repatriate about 300 Porto Ricans and 
Virgin Islanders stranded in Santiago 
| province because of lack of employment 
|in the sugar fields. The arrangement was 
|made prior to the present outbreak in 
Cuba, Mr. Castle stated. 

Arrangements have also been made with 
the Departments of Labor and the Treas- 
ury to expedite the landing of these Amer- 
; ican citizens in Porto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. They will be examined in ad- 
vance to make sure that there is no dis- 
ease and the American consular officials 
have been instructed to m&ke a careful 
;examination to be sure that they are all 
;bona fide Porto Ricans and Virgin Is- 
|landers. The transport will take off the 
| stranded Americans on Aug. 18. 
| Questioned regarding the policy of the 
United States in regard to Cuban agita- 
; tion in this country, Mr. Castle said he 
was going to take this up with the At- 
torney General, William D. Mitchell. 


Recent Developments 


An announcement by the Department 
of State giving recent details regarding 
| revolutionary activities follows in full text: 

In a telegram dated Aug. 11, 5 p. m, 
Ambassador Guggenheim informed the 
| Department that several minor encoun- 
ters between troops and insurgents were 
|reported yesterday in Havana and Santa 
|Clara provinces. Six alleged rebels were 
| killed on the night of Aug. 10, when rural 
guards attacked a farmhouse near Guana- 
|bacoa. The Government announced yes- 
|terday that a number of prisoners had 
been taken. The Cuban Congress yester- 
day enacted a law authorizing suspension 
|of constitutional guarantees throughout 
the Republic, and President Machado im- 
mediately issued a decree placing the sus- 
}pension in effect. Civil authorities in 
Havana and Pinar del Rio Provinces have 
been superseded by the military. 





Italy Asks for a Report 
On Bombing of Consulate 


The bombing of the Italian consulate at 
Pittsburgh was discussed by the Italian 
Ambassador, Giacomo de Martino, in a 
conference with the Acting Secretary of 
State, William R. Castle Jr., Aug. 12. 

Following the conference Mr. Castle 
stated that Ambassador Martino had 
| asked for a report on the incident and 
that this would be made through the De- 
| partment of Justice as soon as possible. 
The State of Pennsylvania, Mr. Castle said 
in reply to inquiries, is responsible for the 
eee and punishment of the cul- 
| prits. 





.. The . 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Aug. 12, 1931 


11:45 a. m—E. E. Hunt, Secretary of 
the President's Committee on Recent 
Economic Changes, who recently made 
a study of the business depression 
abroad, called to discuss his observations, 

3 p. m.—Allan C. Collins, of New York, 
editor of World’s Work, called. Subject 
of conference not announced. 


3:15 p. m—wWilliam R. Castle Jr., 
Acting Secretary of State, called to dis- 
| cuss departmental matters. 
Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 
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Labor Stitution 
Found Improved 
In 21 Countries 


Number of Jobless Is Less 
In All But Four of the Na- 
tions Surveyed by the De- 
partment of Labor 


A decrease in the number of unem- 
ployed in 21 out of the 25 foreign coun- 
tries is shown by the latest avdilable fig- 
ures obtained by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from official reports, according 
to information supplied Aug. 12 by the 
Department of Labor. 
of Canada, Australia and New 
the nations are all in Europe. 

The outstanding improvements were dis- 
closed in Germany, Latvia, the Nether- 
lands, and Switzerland. The figures re- 
veal a drop of more than 1,000,000 of the 
number of unemployed registered in Ger- 
many between February and June, and a 
drop of nearly 1,000,000 in the number of 
jobless trade unionists getting benefits 
between February and May. 

Shows Improvement 

Switzerland showed a large drop in th 


Zealand 


number of persons wholly unemployed 
who were getting unemployment funds 
while the Netherlands reported nearly a 


50 per cent drop in the number of unem- 
ployed members unemployment 
surance societies. Latvia recorded a sizable 
Gecrease in the number of unemployed on 


of in- 


the live register. 

Although some of the data are for as 
late as June, the majority of the figures 
are for May or April, it was explained 
orally at the Bureau. Moreover, the sta- 
tistics are usually restricted to definite 


fields, such as unemployed trade unionist 
members of unemployment insurance so- 


cieties, or persons recziving unemploy- 
ment relief or benefits. While the figures 
thus do not show the entire amount ol 


unemployment, they are believed to throw 
some light on conditions in the respective 
countries. 

The countries showing increased unem- 
ployment were Yugoslavia, Rumania, Aus- 
tralia and Hungary. 

The following additional 
Was supplied: 

The declines in several countries were 
of only a month's duration, but in others 
such as Germany, Austria, Belgium, Dan- 
zig, Denmark, Estonia, France, and Great 
Britain, the decreases in unemployment 
had been continued for several months 
Other countries in the latter class art 
the Irish Free State, Italy, Latvia, The 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Switzerland, 
and the Saar Territory. 

Situation Fluctuates 

It should be pointed out, howe 


information 


over, that 








in some instances, as in the case of Grea 
Britain and northern Ireland, there was 
a deciine in unemployed in oue group 
and a rise in another. In Great Britain 
and Northern Irela there was a steady 
Gecrease from February to May in the 
numbers of wholly unemployed and tem- 
porary stoppages under compulsory in- 
surance, but there was an increase from 
April to May in the number of persons 


registered with employment exchanges. 

In the majority of countries in which 
the decreases were shown throughout* the 
early months of the year, parallel de- 
creases were found to have taken place 
in the first few months of 1930. 

Only quarterly figures are available for 
Australia, and these show that in March 
there were 113.614, or 25.8 per cent of the 
trade unionists of the country out of 
work, as compared with 104,951, or 23.4 
per cent in December. Of the other three 
countries showing increased unemploy- 
ment, the gain was negligible in Hungary, 
but somewhat more sizable inf Rumania 
and Yugoslavia. 

The number of social-democratic 
unionists unemployed in Hungary rose 
from 27,092 in March to 27,129 in April, 
while an increase from 996 to 1,042 was 
reported for trade unionists at Budapest 
The latest figures for Rumania are for 
February, when 43,270 unemployed persons 


trade 














were on the live register, as against 38,- 
804 in the previous month. Yugoslavia 
reported an increase in the number of 


registered unemployed from 11,391 in April 
to 12,169 the following monih 

The number of jobless persons 
ceipt of benefit from compulsory insur- 
ance in Austria rose steadily from June, 
1930, to a peak of 334,041 in February, 
1931, since which time there was a steady 
decrease to 208,852 in May A somewhat 
Similar condition was shown for wholly 
unemployed members of Belgian unem- 


in re- 





ployment insurance socicties The num- 
ber rose steadily from May, 1930, to Feb- 
ruary of this year, when thcre was a 
total of 81,750 Then a decline set in 
and the figure was only 70,377 by April. 
There was greater fluctuation in th 
monthly totals of partially unemployed 
members of the societies, but there wa 


¢ 


a drop from 125,972 in April to 110,139 in 
May. 
Are Jobless 
In May, 30,778, or 149 per ce 
Canadian trade unionists were 
work, as against 32,300, or 15.5 pe 
the previous month. The number un- 
employed in receipt of trade union in- 
surance funds in Czechoslovakia was 107,- 
238, or 89 per cent, in April, compared 
with 119,350, or 10 per cent, in March 
In the free city of Danzig the regis- 
tered number of unemployed fell from 
23,186 in April to 20.686 in May Den- 
mark reported 37,856 unemployed member 


Unionists 
nt, of 
thout 

1t in 





of 


















of trade union unemployment funds in 
May. whale the April total was 45,698. The 
number of unemployed remaining on the 
live register in Estonia dropped continu- 
ously from 6,163 last December to 1,368 
in May, while Finland registered a de- 
cline in the number of registered unem- 
ploved of 11,584 in April to 7,342 the en- 
suing month 

The number of unemployed in receipt 
of benefits in France dropped from 50,- 
815 in March to 35,237 in June, and in 
Germany the number of registered un- 


employed declined from 4,972,000 in Feb- 








ruary to 3,962,000 in June. Figures for 
German trade unionists show that 31.2 
per cent of the trade unionists were wholly 
unemployed in April, but the percentage 
had been shrinking since February. The 
percentage of part y unemployed union 
members dropped from 19.5 per cent in 
February to 18 per cent in April. The 
number of unemployed trade unionists in 


receipt of benefits dropped from 3,496,979 
in February to 2,507,732 in May. 

In Great Britain and northern Ireland 
the number of totally unemployed indi- 
viduals under compulsory insurance was 














2.019.533 in May, the number hav de- 
clined steadily since was 2,073,578 in 
February Temporary stoppages dropped 
from 623,844 in February to 558.383 ir 
May The number of persons registered 
with unemployment exchanges rose, how- 
ever, from 2,531,674 in April to 2,596,431 


in May. 
Decreases in Ireland 
The Irish Free State reported that the 
number of unemployed under compulsory 
insurance dropped from 28,681 in Feb- 
ruary to 23.970 in April The number of 
wholly unemployed registered in Italy was 
765 last February but it showed a drop 
to 635.183 in May Partially unemployed 
registered totaled 26,059 in May, as against 
28.780 in the month before ; 
The number of unemployed remaining 
on the Latvian live register decreased 
trom 8,450 in March to 1,871 three months 









With the exception | 


Aid for Drou gh t 


Victims Planned 


Montana Governor Says Thou- 
sands Need Help for 
This Winter 


HELENA, Monrt., Aug. 12. 

Forty thousand persons in the drought- 
stricken regions of Montana are on the 
verge of want, it was stated orally by 
Governor J. E. Erickson upon his return 
from a tour of the northeastern part of 
the State, and 8,000 families will need 
help during the coming Winter. 

Governor Eriekson and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, met at Malta 
and discussed the situation. Mr. Hyde is 
making a personal investigation of con- 
ditions in Montana and other northwest- 
ern States. 

The Governor stated that voluntary do- 
nations from those able to give seemed 
tu him to be the only solution, and advised 
that local organizations be formed at onc 
to meet the emergency. He said that scant 
help could be expecied from the Federal 
Government, although some aid in the form 
01 seed and feed loans might be a 
later. 


vailabl 


County poor funds, he said, are limited 


ir amount and lezal restrictions also pre- 
vent the use of such funds for the kind 
ot relief now necded 


Wheat Carry-over 
10 Per Cent Larger 
Than 1930 Storage 


Department of Commerce 
Reports Largest Gain in 
Commercial Stocks Which 
Rose 100 Million Bushels 


The Department of Agriculture on Aug 
12 estimated the wheat carry-over in the 
United States at 319,059,000 bushels, about 
20 per cent larger tnan last year. The 
greatest gain, the Department said, is in 
commercial stocks, which rose about 100,- 
000,000 bushels. The statement follows 
in full text: 

Carry-over Reported 

A carry-over of 319,059,000 bushels of 
domestic wheat in the United States on 
July 1, 1931, is reported in a preliminary 
estimate issued today ‘Aug. 12) by the 
au of Agricultural Economics of the 
nited States Department of Agriculture. 
This compares with 290,530,000, the es 
mated carry of a year ago, and 
an increas¢ 28,529,000 bushels or 
per cent. 

These estimates 
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include stocks of 
other owners 
ied in estima 
hence, they not exactly 
with estimates prior to 130 
omparison of the estimates of the last 
two years how that of old-crov 
wheat on farms and in interior mills and 
vators and in merchant mills are 
smaller than a year previous, and that 
commercial stocks of domestic wheat are 
larger by nearly 100,000,000 bushels 
Commercial stocks are reported at 203,- 
967,000 bushels July 1, 1931, compared 
with 109,327,0@0 bushels a year ago. Stocks 
owned by merchant mills as estimated 
from Census Bureau reports were 21,808,- 
000 bushels, compared to 46,670,000 bushels 
in mills and mill elevators a year earlier 
Figures of Totals 
and to arrive, there were 12,- 
bush compared to 14,706,000 
f old-crop wheat on farms 
1931 compared to 47,- 
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161,000 bushels in 1930. Stocks of old- 
crop wheat in interior mills and elevators 
were 30,552,000 bushels in 1931 compared 
to 60,166,000 bushels in 1930. The total 
of all wheat for which estimates are 
available prior to 1920 was 300,646,000 
bushels in 1931 compared to 278,030,000 
bushels it 30 The new estimate of 
tocks stored for others in mills and mill 
elevators is 18,413,000 in 1931 compared 
to 12,500,009 in 1936 

These carry-over figures include some 


mill holdi 





of Canadian wheat imported 
for milling in bond into flour for export 
but do n include commercial stocks of 
Canadian wheat stored in bond in the 
United States markets which are reported 
as 15,347,000 for 1931 compared to 4,729,- 
000 in 1930 
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Salaries of Teachers 
Continue to Increase 
[Continued from Page 1.) 


is $1,303; in a city from 10,000 to 30,000 
it is $1,428, while in a city between 30,000 
and 100,000 population, it reaches $1,609 
Teachers in cities in excess of 100,000 popu- 
lation have a median salary of $2,118 

The teacher in the public schools of 
a city with a population above 100,000 
then receives 161.7 per cent higher income 
than the one teaching in a rural one- 
room school 

In 1921, the rural teacher received a 
median salary of $861 compared with $926 





in 1930; the city teacher received $1,524 
in 1921 compared with $1,771 in 1930. 
Although the median salary trends are 


upward tor 
Mexico, Nort 
show a 

S ) Y 


the Nation as a whole, New 
h Dakota, and South Dakota 
downward trend 
aries of Negro teachers in those 
Statcs which segregate the Negro children 
from the whites continue very low. The 
median for the rural white teachers in 
the 17 $945 while that the 
Negroes is o 
The forthcoming survey is based on 
statistics submitted by a majority of the 
county superintendents and gives in more 
det the rural salary situation It will 
con n 25 tables devoted to salary dis- 
tribution, median salaries, and salary 
trends State by State ' 


of 





later Another large decline was shown 
in The Netherlands, the number of un- 
employed members of unemployment in- 
surance societie having dropped from 
103.728 in January to 52,830 in May 
New Zealand experienced a decline of 
37.598 to 36,921 from April to May in the 
number of unemployed trade unionists 
There were 25,206 unemployed persons on 
the Norwegian live register in May, as 
against 29,107 four months previous. 
Poland's figures showed a decline in 
the number of jobless registered with un- 
employment offices, the total dropping 









from 372,536 in March to 320,108 in May 
The late figures for wholly unemployed 
Polish workers in the extractive and man- 
ufacturing industries are for last Octo- 
ber, at which time a decline from Septem- 
ber was reported. The number of par- 
tially unemployed in the manufacturing 


industries, however, went up from 82,717 in 
January to 92.838 in February 

In Saar Territory, 20,139 unem- 
ployed persons were registered in February 
and by April the number’ had fallen to 
18,102. Sweden had a drop in the num- 
ber of unemployed trade unionists from 
72,944 in March to 64,534 May. The 
number of persons without work receiving 
unemployment funds in Switzerland 
dropped from 21,400 last December to 10,- 
389 in April, while the number of partly 
unemployed receiving funds fell from 41,- 
880 in March to 27,726 in April. 
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| WATERED FARMLAND OPEN TO ENTRY | 
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In the vicinity of the big game hunting and fishing and recreational and 
scenic advantages of Yellowstone Park and Teton Mountains, there are 
still 40 farm units of public land in which no claim has been filed in the 
Riverton Federal Irrigation District in Wyoming, says the National Rec- 


lamation Service. Water for the project is diverted from the Wind River 
by a concrete diversion dam, shown above, about 35 miles above Riverton, 
into the Wyoming Canal, which has a capacity of 2,200 second feet. The 
works provide irrigation water for 100,000 acres, the estimated area of 
maximum cultivation. The area was thrown open to entry in May, and 
considerable of the land suitable for homesteading is still unclaimed. 


Seekers of Jobs 
In Civil Service 
Steadily Increase 


Applications for Positions 
In Government Declared 
To Be Taxing Facilities of 
Commission 


Applications for civilian positions in 
the Federal Government are taxing the 
facilities of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, it was stated orally Aug. 12 at the 
Commission. 

While it is impossible 
many Federal positions will be open to 
civilians during the Winter, widespread 
interest—in many cases exceeding all pre- 
vious records—is being shown in practi- 
cally every examination, it was said. FPur- 
ther information made available follows: 

Applications in the last year have be- 
come sO numerous that a few months ago 


to predict how 


the Commission instituted a _ policy 
of rejecting insicad of returning to ap- 
plicants incorrectly filled out application 


blanks. Until early this year blanks on 
which important information was omitted 


or given inaccurately were returned for 
correction; for several months major 
errors have been sufficient grounds for 


discarding the blanks entirely. 
File Clerk Test Cited 
An outstanding example of the unusual 
interest shown in Federal positions this 
year is that of applications for file clerk 
appointments. There were 34,000 appli- 
cants, both men and women, who signified 
they will take examinations for these posi- | 
tions on Aug. 19. File clerks receive $1,260 | 
(inexperienced) anq $1,440 (experienced) 
as starting salary. 


When the same examination was held 
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in 1930 for women only, 2,200 applicants 
were listed; the previous year the same 
examination for men only attracted less 
than 2,000 applicants. 


Although it is the Commission's experi- 
ence that approximately two-thirds of 
the applicants fail to pass file clerk ex- 
aminations, it Is apparent that those who 
qualify will constitute a group much larger 
than the Government needs. 


The examination for prohibition agents 
recently attracted a record number of job- 
seekers. Although examinations were held 
in only 35 Siates, 17,000 applications, twice 
the previous number recorded. 

Increased interest was shown this year 
in examinations for p®sitions of statistical 
clerks and junior engineers. When appli- 
cations closed July 22 for the statistical 
clerk examination, there were 12,003 ap- 
plicents ready to take the test; the figure 
for the 1930 examination was 2,926. 

More young technical men, engineers 
of different types just graduating from 
colleges, engineering schools, and univer- 





Evidence Being Prepared 
In State Boundary Dispute 


Dover, Det. Aug. 12.—The Attorney 
General of Delaware, Reuben Satter- 
thtwaite Jr., is preparing evidence to pre- 
sent in the boundary dispute between 
Delaware and New Jersey when the hear- 
ing is resumed by the Special Master of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
William L. Rawls, of Baltimore, on Aug. 24, 


Statements of oystermen already have 
been submitted by the State of New Jer- 
sey, and Mr. Satterthwaite is preparing 
to offer similar evidence on behalf of Dela- 
ware oystermen. 





interested 


in Federal employment this 
year than ever before. There were 4,300 
applicants for admission to the junior en- 
gineer examinations iit:s year, while in 
1920 less than 1,300 applications were re- 
ceived. 





Necessary Charge 


is not High Price 


A reputation for High Price is frequently misunderstood by 
many. These individuals usually fail to discriminate fairly be- 
tween various values in Materials, Workmanship, and Service. 
The Finest in Quality embodies many important items of cost 
in production that are essential to the Seal of Excellence — 
items not demanded in less expensive merchandise. 


A quality Article, though necessarily costing more, is in 
reality often not as high priced as a cheaper grade at a lower 
price. Our customers come to us because they have every 
confidence in our merchandise and in our way of doing business, 
They enjoy the intelligent service and business courtesies 
maintained throughout all our Establishments. If prices seem 
high to some people, this usually indicates that they do not 
discriminate between qualities. 





Hoover Dam Strike | 
To Be Settled Soon, 
Says Federal Bureau 


No Violence Has Occurred 
While Negotiations Go On 
With Laborers, Reclama- 
tion Office Asserts 


The strike Hoover Dam which has 
resulted in the suspension of major con- 
struction activities and the ejection of 
strike from the reservation area ex- 
pected to be settled shortly, it « stated 
orally at the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Aug. 12 


at 
at 


is 


is 


No Violence Reported | 
No viol > has occurred while 
between the laborers and 
tractors has been in progress, it 
serted. Acditional information 
present status of the strike 
as follows 

Since the strike centers around 30 tunnel 
workers who were transferred to outside 
laboring jobs which pay $4 daily and is 
limited to 300 sympathetic laborers, it is 
believed that the remainder of the 1,500 
on strike will go back to work at the salary 
schelule as it exists. 1 

The strike, contrary to some reports, 
has not resulted. from a reduction inj} 
wages When 30 tunnel workers’ were 
supplanted by the introduction of labor 
savings machinery, they were transferred 
to jobs which pay $4 instead of $5. The 
reason that the tunnel] men are paid more 
is because their work more difficult 
and hazardous. 

Demands have been made to increase 
the wages of the tunnel workers from $5 
to $5.50. and that of the laborers from 
$4 to $5 per day. In short, there has 
been a demand for a 50 cent incrcase 
in pay for the several types of labor 

The entire wage controversy is between 
the Six Companies and the employes 
It is beyond the jurisdiction the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation since its contractual 
relations are directiy with the contractor 
However, it is interested in pre 
peace and safeguarding property. 
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Strikers Are Ejected 
Since the strikers occupied dormitories 
while engaged in working, their suspension 
because of the strike no longer entitles ‘ 
them to remain on the grounds, and for 
that reason they have b2en ejected, even 


vhen they attemptcd ttle as squat- 


to s 
ers. 


It expected 


is that the workers 
have been ejected will suffer hard 
especially in obtaining water which 
wiil be compelled to carry thems« 
The machinists and carpenters engaged 
in constructing houses and the railroad 
workers have not joined the strikers. 
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Carnival 
of Custom 


Seek STUDEBAKE 





ERETOFORE you have had to pay 


But 


for special color in a car. 


now, in tune with the spirit of the times, 
Studebaker brilliantly illuminates the 
motoring scene with these gloriously dis- 


endor Cars ... America’s first 


collection of custom colors in stock cars at 


Grasshopper Damage 
Believed to Be Subsiding 


the 


Despite the show of 


development of 
pérs in the heavily infested 
the West into the migratory there 
have been no great flights of the insect 
and the most nt reports indicate that 
the damage their rava is sub- 
siding, according to an oral statement 
12 by W. R. Walton, senior entomo!- 
of the Bureau of Entomology, De- 
partment of Agriculture 

Surveys appear to indicate 
said, that the damage in 
least, was more spotted and 
had previously been believed 
eastern Nebraska was the center 
of the heavy infestations, he 
were southeastern South Dakota 
smaller region in Iowa 
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Bay State Buys Flour 
At Record Low Price 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 12 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
has just purchased.10,000 barrels of flour 
at the lowest price ever obtained by the 
State, according to announcement yester- 
day by the chairman of the Commission 
on Administ ion and Finance, Charle 
P. Howard price, he said, was $3.15 
a barrel, and is subject to a discount 
of 2 per cent for payment within 15 days 


President of A. T. & T. 
Confers With Mr. Hoover 


Walter 


dent of 
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S. Gifford, o 
the America 


f New York, presi- 
n Telephone & Te 
graph Company, was a breakfast guest 
at the White House on Aug. 12 and dis- 
cussed the general business situation wit) 
President Hoover 

In the oral announcement 
House Aug. 12 it was said it was the sec- 
ond time Mr. Gifford has been at the 
White House within the week to talk over 
business conditions. 





at 


the White | 


cally shows 
to stay ahead of conventional motor car 
practice. For, while other cars are only 


standard prices! 


This great Studebaker event is not merely 


the year in itself. . . it dramati- 
how far Studebaker continues 


g to Free Wheeling—originated 
ago by Studebaker—these Stude- 


baker Splendor Cars give you Free Wheel- 
ing in addition to Free Color Schemes! 


he rich individuality of Royal 
Seal Brown or Totem Beige... 
ouldings of Maroon, Beaver or 


Studio Gray ... with fenders in harmony or 
contrast. Here are swagger wire wheels of 
Bronze, Gray or Cardinal... striped in 
Silver, Vermilion or Gold. And all with- 


ny extra premium! 









You may have trouble keeping from in- 
dulging in a new car, once you see what 
Studebaker is offering in these Splendor 
Cars at standard prices. And yet, you would 
really save in the long run by buying one of 
these smart custom-color Studebakers now 
. .. because so much value was never obtain- 
able for so little money in Studebaker history! 


These Splendor Cars further offer you, 
at no extra cost, the same Free Wheeling 
with positive gear control that recently 
enabled three Studebakers, traveling on 
momentum much of the way, to'traverse 
three separate routes from New York to 
Seattle—a total of 24,367 miles—at an aver- 


age engine saving of 32%! 


Just remember Free Wheeling is not the 
only thing you get free in these Studebakers. 
This is the first time the standard price of a 
Studebaker car or any other car would buy 
a costly custom-color job! Come in and get 
an eyeful of conviction! See this carnival 


of color today! 





Fifteen Other Cars Have 
Adopted Free Wheeling 


Fifteen other cars have adopted Free 
Wheeling and others are fast coming to it, 
but obviously Free Wheeling pioneered 


by Studebaker is Free Wheeling in its finest 
form ... first, because it is under positive 
gear control ... second, because it is built 
in as an integral part of the mechanism... 
and finally because this greatest of all motor 
car ‘‘extras’’ involves no extra cost to you. 





South Bend, Indiana 








The Studebaker Corporation of America 
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Losses Balance 
Gains in August | 
Farm Markets 


General Position of Agricul- 
tural Products Is Weak 
And Unsettled, However, 
Federal Review Shows 








The general position of markets for 
agricultural products so far this month | 
has been weak and unsettled, but gains 
and losses have been fairly equal in the 
group of leading. farm commodities, the 
Department of Agriculture has just stated. 
Grains were higher. but livestock and 
cotton were lower, the Department said. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Grins and losses heve bern frirly equal 
in the group of leading farm products 
this month, but the general market posi- 
tion continued weak and unsettled the 
first 10 days of August, according to the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Grain prices tended upward. 
Most kinds of livestock sold a little lower. 
Cotton was one of the very weak features, 
owing to expectation of good yields. Hay 
markets show little change, but mill feeds 
dropped further on light demand. But- 
ter and cheese prices gain as the meke 
falls off, Eggs sagged slightly to the 
level of a month ago, losing one to two 
cents from the highest, but chickens sold 
higher. Potatoes advanced in the West 
on moderate supplies but were slightly 
lower in the East. Peach prices recovered 
somewhat, lettuce advanced, and other 
leading fruits and vegetables sold at fairly 
steady prices. 


Cotton Prices Lower 


Sharp price declines occurred in the 
cotton market during the first 10 days 
of the month. The Crop Reporting Board 
of the Department of Agriculture estimates 
the 1931 cotton crop based on Aug. 1 con- 
dition at 15,584,000 bales of 500 pounds 
gross weight, which compares with 13,- 
932,000 bales in 1930. Demand for spot) 
cotton for both prompt and new crop 
shipments was very moderate, with manu- 
facturers continuing to confine purchases 
to their immediate needs. New crop cot- 
ton was moving slowly and a general 
movement in Texas was not expected un- | 
til after the middle of August. i 


Wheat Selling Better 
Domestic Winter wheat markets 
strengthened materially when the ex- 


pected increase in marketings as a re- 
sult of freight rate reductions failed to | 
appear the first week of August. Soft 
Winter wheat markets strengthened along 
with those for hard Winter under an im- 
proved demand from mills and feed manu- 
facturers. Prices at Chicago advanced 
around three cents. Spring wheat 
strengthened materially when new crop 
offerings fell below trade expectations as 
a result of the short crop and rainy 
weather which delayed threshing. 

The rye market was fairly steady and 
cash corn also held steady under an ac- 
tive demand. Oats and barley markets 
continued rather dull and inactive. 


Feed Market Irregular 


The feed market was irregular the first 
part of August. Fluctuations in corn | 
prices, liberal feeding of new cheap wheat 
oats and barley, deterioration of pastures 
changes in freight rates Aug. 1, lower pur- 
chasing power of those who normally buy 
feeds and a somewhat improved inquiry | 
for dairy and poultry products were the 
principal develépments accountable for 
the unsettled condition. Prices of feed- 
stuffs were maintained until the end of 
July and then turned downward. The 
market has continued weak with slow de- 
mand. Pastures still need rain over most 
parts of the country. 

Hay markets remained about steady 
with offerings light and demand only fair. 
Timothy and clover hay changed but | 
little. Steady to slightly lower prices were 
quoted on alfalfa. 

Livestock Prices Lower 

The price declines in early August in 
the lower grades of all cattle, which had 
been selling relatively high, were not un- 
expected, and an even wider spread is 
anticipated by trade interests. As an ex- 
ample, finished yearling heifers made a 
new seasonal high of $9.25, while low grade 
grassy heifers sold as low as $3. Grass 
cows were a drug on the market at $3.50, 
while grain fed cows were bringing $6 and 
better. 

Hog prices hovered around a top of $8 
at Chicago. The packing sow run abated 
slightly, but estimates placed the.receipts 
at around 40 per cent of the salable sup- 
ply. ‘The percentage of heavy butchers 
was also smaller, but a larger volume of 
underweights, particularly pigs, arrived. 
The fresh pork market has fluctuated 
unevenly. 

The trend of fat lamb prices at Chicago 
continued downward with receipts at 12 
large markets 33.000 more than a week | 
earlier. Prices of lambs grading below 
choice fell to the lowest point of the year, 
while choice kinds were close to the sea- | 
son's low spot. 

Features of the wool market were the 
broad call for 56's and 46's domestic wools 
and an apparently expanding outlet for 
48’s-50’s. The trend of the market on 
Territory wools was quite similar to that 
on fleeces, demand for the finer wools 
slackening, while the outlets for medium 
and coarse wools expanded. 

Egg Prices Weaken 

Under the influence of heavy receipts 
and a slow, indifferent demand from re- 
tail trade outlets, egg prices weakened 
from one-half to three-fourths cent the 
first week of August. Buyers failed to 
show any additional interest at the lower 
prices, and further declines were necessary 
in order to prevent an undue accumula- 
tion of stocks. 

Receipts of poultry at four representa- 
tive markets failed to show the normal 
seasonal increase over those of the pre- 
ceding week, and a slightly improved posi- 
tion of the market was reported. Broilers 
were in light supply to the seasonal de- 
mand, and an advance of one cent in quo- 
tations was made, with a few scattering 
sales commanding additional premiums. A 
similar shortage occurred in fryers and 
an advance of one cent was likewise made. 

Butter Prices Advance 

The previously firm position of the but. 
ter markets continued and further gains 
were made during the first part of August. 
Chicago being considerably closer to the 
point of production was the first to feel 
the pinch of lighter arrivals and this no 
doubt accounted for the sharp price ad- 
vance there. Eastern markets also soon 
reported lighter arrivals. Stocks avail- 
able were light with no prospects of any 
immediate increase. 

In line with higher country replacement 
costs, cheese quotations at terminal mar- 
kets advanced a little. Feed prices dur- 
ing Summer, while fractionally higher in 
some sections, declined still further in 
Wisconsin, apparently resulting, not tak- 
ing pasturage into consideration, in more 
favorable gross returns to milk producers. 

Potatoes Higher at Chicago 

Missouri Cobblers were considerably 
higher on the Chicago carlot potato mar- 
ket. Sales of “futures” in Chicago ad- 
vanced a few cents per 100 pounds. East- 
ern cantaloupe markets were especiaily 
weak, and western stock declined slightly 
Most f. o. b. sales of Elberta peaches in 
Georgia producing sections were higher at 
60 to 70 cents per crate or bushel basket 
Cash-track prices of California Thompson 
Seedless grapes declined to 63-70 cents per 
lug box. Onion receipts from Iowa and 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerte of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 
tained from reliable private, as well as governmental 
sources. The actual week for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compar- 
ison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 
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business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbéf,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this 
period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 


Chart Legend: 
FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
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for each week 1s calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index numher 
is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 


ending Aug. 8 where available. (Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce.) ; 
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Tests Show Tra ae and Granite 
Are Best for Making of Concrete 


cuc to weakness 
the aggregate itself. 
recently conducted 


Concrete made up of aggregates in- 
cluding granité and traps appears to show 
a greater resistance to weathering and 





by 


by the Bureau of Standards in a series | be most resistant to disintegration. 
of tests to ascertain the durability of con- | Thirty-six sampies of not less than 500 
ercte, and made public, Aug. 11 by the | pounds each of a great variety of aggre- 


| gates, 
gravels, 
scurces 


which 
and 
widely 


Department of Commeice. 

Vhe Bureau considers that the question | 
of durability of concrete is one of the | 
important problems in the construction 
industry and its study of the probability 
oi disintegration was made with the idea 
cf proposing if posible the best component 
materials for durability. Jt has found, 
however, that definite prediction can not 
be made in all cases and, even with 
granite aggregates concrete may not 
resist some kinds of chemicals sufficiently 
well to warrant recommendation of its | 
use under all circumstances. 

If it were possible to ascertain definite 
nformation on the subject of durability, 
the data thus obtained can be said to pro- 
ide the construction industry with one of 
he greatest money-saving bases supplied 
n the history of the industry according 


included 
slags, were 


types of 
jin concrete. 
| A 40-pound 


|in part 
| of, shature. 


| consists in soaking 
solution of the 


the 


ilar to No. 2, 
4. The boiling and drying 
The size grading of the 


: a ee ne ope determined before and atter treatment, a ™@chinery for investigation of economic | age yalue per schoolhouse $208 and aver- | W.° $4 OF 15; 26.00, oF 40 per cont, were 
“ an oral statement at the Department. lcomparison of these gradings giving distress. @ value ver child led $3.16, in 1904- 16 or 17; 36,154 or 5.4 per cent, were 18 o: 
it was pointed out, however, that accurate | means of measurin é ao Communities have failed to get their ae per S CHPoued 99-40, 4 19; 98,576, or 14.8 per cent, were 20 to 24; 
. : oe , Sn ae ee | a g the disintegration. 05, to $11,475,042, average value per school- $ . i a 24: 
snowledge as to such basic facts are ob- money's worth for much of the cash which | $4.852 and 1 hild | 147,967, or 22.1 per cent, were 25 to 34; 
ained slowly but the belief was expressed| After treatment the aggregates were! nas been spent. When the real pinch; 44-20, f ~ 19200 aVerage valle per Chic! 126,027, or 18.9 per cent, were 35 to 4¢:; 
hat such facts will be developed in time | incorporated in concrete and made into) came it was necessary to stretch funds as | $ Th 3.460 = ae. included 3,104 108,574, or 16.3 per cent, were 45 to 54: 
The announcement follows in full text; ; Cubes, which were tested for compressive fay as possible. County and State agen- | the - nae aa $52, 736, 61,732, or 9.2 per cent, were 55 to 64; 25,- 
The durability of concrete is a ques- | Strengths. . cies found out, perforce, how to pinch | Sra. oul Wk ches ae A. erty vai- | 535, or 3.8 per cent, were 65 to 74; and 
iion of great importance to those inter- Study of the test data warranted the pennies, yet accomplish a maximum of’ a at 946.209 hee me nite schools | 6.002, or 0.9 per cent, were 75 or over. In 
sted in the art of making and designing | following conclusions: good results. a of the 2.365 'N ro school buildin .. | 1920, there were 26,339 workers 10 to 13 
structures of that material. Samples of the different types of ag-| I do not know how business will be|5 186 are in the county system, valued at | Years Old; 21,801 workers 14 or 15; and 
Observations of a number of cases of|gregate reacted differently to the several next Winter. I do not know how much | $4 800.496. and 179 are charter Seen val- 27,100 workers 65 and over. 
disintegration of concrete have led to|treatments. The granites and traps show unemployment there will be. I do know, | yed at $6.674,546. ; - Of the 112,408 female gainful workers | 
che conclusion that some of them were|less effect than the ocner materials. It} however, that New Hampshire families ee 8S 115 vears old and over, 49,211, or 35.8 per | 
does not seem possible to predict the have learned how to trim their sails to cent, were single (including those with | 
; a : treatment that will cause disintegration|the winds of adversity and that New | Rubber Belting Indastry marital condition not reported); 38,093 
the western States were mostly firm to most rapidly for any type of material.| Hampshire poor relief administrators; Although the manuiacture of rubber or 33.9 per cent, were married; and 34,- | 
higher in price. New York and New] Thus one granite showed marked disinte-| have learned, generally speaking, how to | belting had its early growth in the United | 104, or 30.3 per cent, were widowed or 
Jersey stock showed little change. gration in the chloride treatment, while give the most efficient help where help is | Kingdom, it shifted to the United States, divorced. The proportion of married 
Bean markets were steady to somewhat | the others were not affected. Some lime- 


stronger during the first part of August, 
with continued light offerings in better 
demand. 


stones showed 


|some were not affected. 


and disintegration 

An investigation was 
the 
chemical reaction than most other com- | Standards to develop a testeprocedure and | 
ponents according to conclusions reached | also to determine which materials would 


crushed 

secured from 
separated geographically. | 
| The materials were selected to include the | 
aggregates most commonly used 


representative 
each sample was supjected to 150 cycles of 
each of the four treatments as follows: 
1. The freezing and thawing test, 
reproduces the destructive action 


The sodium chloride treatment, 
specimens 
salt and then drying. 

3. The sodium sulphate treatment sim- 
a different salt being used. 


marked disintegration 
the sodium sulphate treatment, 








‘Less Distress Seen 
In New Hampshire 


Decline Expected in Burden of 


of Rae 
Relieving Poor 


eee st Concorp, N. H., Aug. 12. 

A decrease in the burden of poor re- 
lief may be expected in New Hampshire 
during the coming Winter, according to 
a statement by the Secretary of the State | 
Board of Public Welfare, Jay H. Corliss. 
Poor families have learned “how to 
weather the storm,” he said. His state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Indications apparently point toward 
a lessening of distress this coming 
Winter as compared to last Winter. Not 
only is the employment situation better in 
many sections but families on the border- | 
jline of poverty have found out how to| 
weather the storm. Next time the squall | 
hits, they will be better prepared to face | 
it. 

Hit or 


rocks, 


of 


portion 


which 


which 
in a 


miss methods are not adequate the 


vestigators. In most sections of New 
Hampshire there has not been any 


test. 


material was real 


most seriously needed 
in County relief reports show $411,077 dis- | 
whereas | bursed to noninstitutional poor in 1930, 
as compared with $328,220 in 1929. These 


totals do not include relief administered | 
in January, February, 
ter just past. 

Early returns indicate that counties in- 
cluding large industrial centers were hard 
hit during the past Winter, overran their 
poor relief budgets again and will, 
probability, 
| for charity in the calendar year of 1931. 


show 


North Carolina Schools 
Show Decrease Since 1904. | 


North Carolina had 5,825 schoolhouses | 
valued at $110,421,315 during the school | 1930, 548,652, or 82.2 per cent, were males 
year 1929-30, of which 3,480 houses were 
for white children, 
and 2,365 were for colored children, val- 
ued at $11,475,042, according to a report | 
| issued from the office of the State Super- 
'intendent of Public Instruction. 

While the white schoolhouses decreased. 
from 5,115 to 3,460 since 1904-05, the ap- 
praised value of school property increased | 
from $2,712,112 to $98,946,273 in that 25- 
year period, in which the average value of 
white schoolhouses 


a slight increase, from 2,261 to 2,365, while 
their value increased from $470,806, aver- 


which now leads the world in production | 
and export and is largely responsible for 
its present supremacy. 
' Commerce.) 





Census Shows 667,845 


Employed in Arkansas 


March of this Win- | 


There were 667,845 gainful workers 10 
| years old and over in Arkansas in 1930, 
| constituting 36.0 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation of the State (1,854,482) and 47.0 
per cent of the population 10 vears old 
}and over. In 1920, the number of gainful 
workers was 634,564 forming 36.2 per cent 
of the total population and 48.7 per cent of 
the population 10 years old and over. 


Of the gainful" workers of Arkansas in 


in all 
increasing totals spent 


RALEIGH, N. C., Aug. 12. 


and 119,193 or 17.8 per cent, were females. 
The male gainful workers formed 76.2 per 
cent of all males 10 years old and over 
in 1930, as compared with 77.7 per cent in 
1920, while the female gainful workers 
|formed 17.0 per cent of all females 10 
years old and over in 1930, as compared 
with 18.2 per cent in 1920. 

Distributed by color and nativity, 459,633. 
or 68.8 per cent, of the total gainful work- 
ers of Arkansas were native white; 5,798, 
|or 0.9 per cent, were foreign-born white: 


valued at $98,946,273, 


increased from 


, ; ; . . ; $530 to $28,597, and the average value per | 201,948, or 30.2 per cent were Negro; and 
it Or é g j ar : : > 120, 
work, whether’ done br states, counites ghd, enrolled ‘inreased' from $8410 488 were of other races, 

eee oe eae e 2.92. In the Negro schools in the same| - °j by years of ag 817. or 
or towns requires careful and skillful in- period the number of schoolhouses showed Distributed by years of age, 14,817, or 


| 2.2 per cent, of the total gainful workers 


were 10 to 13; 16,002, or 2.4 per cent, 


women gainfully occupied was 9.8 per cent 
in 1930, as compared with 10.7 per cent 
in 1920.—Issued by the Bureau of the 


(Department of 
| Census. 


Rains Improve 
Crop Conditions 
In Many Areas 


= and Nosthnnekees 
| States Drought Broken 
| As Relief From Heat Is 


Noted in Weather Review 





The last week was the most favor rable 
for agricultural intersts of any for some 
time past, rains and lower temperatures 
benefiting crops over large areas in the 
central and northwestern States where 
| drought } 

ig had prevailed, the Weather Bu- 


reau, Depariment of Agriculture. stated 
Aug. 12 in its weekly review of weather 
and crop conditions. Vegetetion in gen- 


eral hes shown improvement, 


A the Bureau 
said. The review 1 


follows in full text: 
Heat Wave Persists 

While high temperatures continued in 
Eastern States until near the close of the 
week, the latter part of the period brought 
@ definite and decided break in the severe 
heat wave that has persisted in Central- 
| Northern and Eastern States. East of the 


;Rocky Mountains only limited areas in 
the Southeast and Southwest, the central 
Mississippi Valley, the North Central 
States, and upper lake region, reported 
temperatures as high as 100 degrees 

The week averaged decidedly warmer 
than normal in the Ate area, and 
fiom the Ohio and c ral Mississippi Val- 
leys northward, wiile er ewhere S¢ nat 
warmth to abnermally low tempernt 


cent 





were the rule. In the northern and north- 
western Great Plains the weather was de- 
cidedly cool, with weekly mean tempera- 


tures as much as 10 degrees below normal 
locally. 


The later part of the week brought sub- 
stantial to heavy 1ainfall to numerous lo- 
calities from the central Great Plains 
eastward over the lower Missouri, central 
Mississippi, and Ohio Valleys, as well as to 
the middle Atlantic area. The falls were 
unusually heavy in most of Missouri, west- 
central Kansas, and in some central dis- 
tricts east of the Mississippi River. West 
of the Rocky Mountains it was practically 
rainless, while only light’ to moderate 
showers were the rule over much of the 
Northwest. 

In general, the week was decidedly 
favorable for agricultural interests 
for some time past. By reason of the 
abatement of the intense heat over large 
areas where high temperatures have been 
persistent, and the widespread, generous 
rains, vegetation has improved in many 
sections. The rains were less local than 
in previous weeks, and were substantial 
in amount in many States, including h 


more 
than 















of Minnesota, western and sout! - 
braska, most of Kansas, Missc souths 
ern Illinois, southern and western Ken- 
tucky, the central portions of Indiana, and 
most of Ohio. 
Showers In Many Regions 

Also, the greater part of the Atlantic 
States and the area from Tenne e southe- 
ward had geod showers in many places. 
The rains were timely in most of these 


sections, except that in parts of the West 
and Northwest they were too late to be 
of material help to some crops, especially 
corn and potatoes on the lighter soils. 
The moisture was especially beneficial over 
a broad belt through the central portion 
of the country where drought a year ago 
was severe, 

In the 
weather, 


Northwestern States 
with rains of last week 
showers, though lighter 
scattered, have materially 
situation in Minnesota, 
tana, and much of the Rocky Mountain 
sections. However, because of the extreme 
Cryness of the soil previous to the 


cooler 
and re- 
and more 
improved the 
the Dakotas, Mon- 








more moisture is needed in a good many 
places, but at the same time growing crops, 
including late corn, beans, potatoes, and 
gardens, as well as pasture lands, are 
showing improvement. Pastures are gen- 
erally short, however, not only in the 


Northwest, but in most of the interior and 





North-Central States; while they are re- 
viving in many places, but little g 1 
can yet be done and much feeding is 
still necessary. 

Small Grains.—Winter wheat threshing 
is completed in many localities and is 
well advanced in the more northern part 
of the belt. Generally favorable weather 
for this work continued, with only local 


Gelays by rain. Spring wheat 
is advancing rapidly, 
under way in many 


harvs 
with threshing 
parts. Oat 





we ell 
harvest 
and threshing are also well along in most 


northern sections, but yields vary widely. 
The rains were favorable for flax in the 
Northwest wherever the crop was not too 


far gone, while rice is now fair to good 
in Gulf areas. 

Corn.—Cooler weather Md rain in 
many of the drier localitics of the con- 
tral and western belt, checked further de- 
tericration in the corn crop, while the 
moisture was helpful and will result in 
improvement in other places where growth 


had been checked by heat and drought. 


In some sections of the western and north- 


























western belt, however, improvement in 
weather conditions came too late to be of 
material benefit, especially in parts of 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, and in 
northern Iowa, as well as portions of the 
area to the northward. 

In some droughty parts of Iowa, there 
is improvement in appearance, but many 
barren stalks and defective ears indicate 
irreparable damage. In many Ohio Val- 
ley sections the rain came at an oppor- 
tune time. though moisture is still in- 
sufficient in a good many localities; in 
general, the crop has held up well in this 
area. Corn continues mostly satisfactory 
progress in the Atlantic area, where 
timely showers were helpful. 

Temperatures Moderate 

Cotton.—Temperatures were again 
mostly moderate in the Cotton Belt, with 
only local rain, as a rule, w of the 
Mississippi River, but with mor wide- 
spread and substantial showers in the 
eastern half of the bel Except for too 
much moisture in some local areas, prin- 
cipally in central States, the weather con- 


tinued mostly favorable. and 
cotton, as a general rule, was satisfactory. 

In Texas, no material change in the 
outlook was reported, though there are 
complaints of more than normal shedd 
and some plants dying, locally, on drier 
uplands of the State. In Oklahoma, 
growth was mostly good, except only fair 
in some central and western districts; 
fruiting is satisfactory. n the ceniral 
States of the belt, especially in some 
northern sections and more locally in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama. too 
|}much moisture continues to promote rank 
'growth and some shedding, but elsewhere 
|progress was fair to good. 

In Georgia, the crop continues to 
prove, and progress is mostly good in other 
eastern atuten, except for too much mois- 
{ture in parts of east ern North Carolina, 
and local complaints of shedding in some 
|dry sections of South Carolina 


progress of 



















im- 


1, “of 
2he i1irst 















| bale was ginned at Allendale, S. C.. on the 
|} 4th, seven days earlicr than normal 
Miscellaneous Crop The S during 
}the week vere of benefit to pastures over 
'| wide areas from Kentucky no vestward, 
but in parts of ‘the Norihwest more mois- 
ture is needed; additional showers would 
be helpful in many middle Atlantic sec- 
tions, while there is widespread dryness 


| Prevailing west of the Rocky Mountains, 


1.) 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 
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‘Farther Decline | 
In Potato Crop | 
Shown in West 


Lack of Rainfall and Heat 
Also Hurting the Truck 
Crops, Says Department 
Of Agriculture 


Potatoes and truck crops show decline 
in condition, principally because of hot 
weather and drought, according to the 
monthly review of the Crop Reporting 
Board, Department of Agriculture. (The 
comment on fruit crops was printed in 
the issue of Aug. 12.) The comment on 
potatoes and truck crops follows in full 
text: 

Potatoes—The Aug. 1 condition of po- 
tatoes at 74.3 per cent of normal is the| 
lowest reported for that date in 10 years. | 
The crop suffered a decline of nine points 
in condition during July owing largely 
to heat and drought conditions prevailing 
in the north central States and due to 
heat and shortage of irrigation water in 
many of the western States. In Iowa, 
North Dakota and Nebraska, the reported 
conditions are the lowest in about 20 
vears; In South Dakota and Colorado, the 
lowest to be found on the available rec- 
ords for Aug. 1. 

On the basis of the August condition, 
this year's total crop of potatoes is fore- 
cast at 370,580,000 bushels compared with 
the revised estimate of 1930 production 
at 343,236,000 bushels. Direct comparison 
with the production of earlier years 1s 
not possible since earlier estimates have 
not yet been revised to the 1929 census 
base. | 

Although weather conditions between | 
now and harvest may still bring about 
some improvement in the prospects, the 
present forecast of production in the 35 
late potato States has dropped to 324,- 
267.000 bushels compared with the esti- 
mated 1930 production of 306,569,000 
bushels. In 13 southern’ early States, 
where the crop has largely passed into 
consumption, production is indicated to} 
be 46,313,000 bushels compared with 36,- 
667,000 bushels in 1930. 


Sweet Potatoes Improve 

Sweet Potatoes—Growing conditions in 
most important sweet potato areas were 
quite favorable through July and the crop 
shows considerable improvement over 4 | 
month ago although still below averags 
for this time of year. The reported con- 
dition of the crop on Aug. 1 is 75 per} 
cerit of normal which represents an Im- 
provement of seven points over the July 
1 condition and nearly 10 points better | 


than Aug. 1 condition a year ago. The 
Aug. 1 forecast of production indicates 
a 1931 crop of 80,669,000 bushels com- 
pared with 62,230,000 bushels harvested 
last year, or a crop nearly 30 per cent 
Jarzcr 

Canning Vegetables—The condition of 
canning vegetables in general declined 


materially during July, the most serious 
drop occurring in snap beans and beets 
which now show even lower condition 
than a year ago when drought made in- 
roads on the crops. A considerable de- 
cline is also reported in sweet corn con- 
dition but lesser reductions are shown for 
lima beans, kraut cabbage, cucumbers for 
pickles, and tomatoes. These latter five | 
crops are fairly close to average condition 
for this time of year. 
uck Crops Decline 

Truck Crops.—All but a few of the com- | 
mercial vegetable crops now being grown 
for market, principally in the interme- 
diate and late States, show a decline in 
condition during July. Hot weather and 
lack of rainfall are responsible for the 
lower conditions over much of the north- | 


ern part of the country. Carrots, egg- 
plant and peppers apparently did not 
suffer during the month and are the 
only crops that are above average con- 
dition for this period. Beets and sweet 
corn show only slight declin« The 
greatest drop in condition occurred in 
cabbage, celery, cucumbers, onions, peas 


The late cantaloupe crop 
is forecast at 3,339,000 crates or 6 per 
cent more than in 1930. The cauliflower 
crop in one group of late States is ex-| 
pected to be one-half larger than last 
year’s production Tomatoes in all late 
areas except southern California are likely 


and tomatoes. 


to make a crop nearly one-fifth more 
than in 1930. The late onion crop is 
forecast at 13,846,000 bushels or 31 pei 


cent less than the large crop of last year 
Late watermelon production is expected 
to exceed that of 1930 by about 36 per 
cent. 


Small Tobacco Crop 


Tobacco.—The condition of tobacco in 
the United States on Aug. 1 was 74 per 
cent of normal, 3 points higher than last 
month and 10 points better than the 
condition a year ago, but 2 points below 
the 10-year average for that month. The 
production is forecast at  1,617,000,000 
pounds, compared with nearly 1,641,500,- 
000 pounds, the revised production for 
1930. A preliminary estimate indicates 
the acreage for 1931 to be 2,096,000 acres 
compared with the revised estimate of | 
2,117,000 acres harvested last year | 

The production of flue-cured tobacco is 
indicated to be about 141,000,000 pounds 
. less than the 859,831,000 pounds produced 
a@ year ago, decreases being shown! in 
both the old and new belts. The produc- | 
tion of air-cured types both light and 
dark, is expected to be materially larger 
than last year. The condition of burley 
indicates a much larger crop than was 
harvested last year, it being forecast at 
420,179,000 pounds compared with 349, 
263,000 pounds a year ago. 

The production of dark air-cured to- | 
bacco is forecast at 68,569,000 pounds com- 
pared with 60,990,000 pounds in 1930. In 
one sucker, the production is expected to 
be slightly less than last year. The con- 
dition of Green River air-cured tobacco 
indicates a production of 34,983,000 pounds 
compared with 28,260,000 pounds a year 
ago. 

The indicated production of cigar filler 
is about 6,000,000 pounds above last year 
on a slightly reduced acreage. However, 
the Pennsylvania seed-leaf crop is fore- 
cast at 18,000,000 pounds above the 38,- 
600,009 pounds harvested in 1930, while 
the production of Miami Valley types is 
expected to be nearly 12,000,000 pounds 
less than a year ago 

Production of cigar binder types as a 
whole is forecast at nearly 82,000,000 
pounds or about 11,000,000 pounds below 
1930, Connecticut Valley Havana Seed and 
southern Wisconsin showing the greatest 
reductions. Cigar wrapper types also 
show probable reductions from last year’s 
production, the total for wrapper types 
being now forecast at 8,342,000 pounds 
compared with 11,696,000 pounds in 1930. 

Broomcorn Broomcorn production is 
forecast at 48,500 tons as of Aug This 
is 3.4 per cent less than the revised esti- 
rate of 50,200 tons produced last yeai 
but about 8 per cent above average pro- 
duction during the previous five years. The | 
1931 acreage is estimated at 312,000 acres. | 
which represents a substantial reduction 
compared with 394,000 acres harvested 
last year, and the average of 272,000 acres 
for the previous five years 

Large acreage reductions were made 
1 and 14,350,000 pounds harvested in 1930 
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this year in Kansas and Colorado and 
smaller decreases in Oklahoma and New 
Mexico. Yields per acre are expected to 
be slightly less than average but above 
those of 1930 when the severe drought 
greatly reduced the crop. The condition 
of the crop on Aug. 1 was reported as 
75.1 per cent of normal which is about 
the average August condition in past years. 
Hop Production 

Hops:—The condition of hops is 77.2 per 
cent which indicates a production of 22,- 
170,000 pounds. Last year’s production was 
25,447,000 pounds and the five-year ay- 
erage is 31,383,000 pounds. 

In Oregon, where there has been con- 
siderable local damage from mildew, a crop 
of 13,175,000 pounds is forecast compared 
with 13,950,000 pounds forecast as of July 


a rmemennnan  § 





Bureau of Mines Reports 
Increased Coal Stocks 


Commercial stocks of bituminous coal 
used largely for industrial purposes 
amounted to 30,100,000 tons on July 1, 
1931, according to the quarterly survey 
just completed by the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 
In comparison with the amount on hand 
at the beginning of the previous quarter, 
this is an increase *of 600,000 tons, but 
is 2,100,000 tons less than the quantity in 
storage on the same date last year. 

Exports during the second quarter of 
1931 averaged 234,000 tons a week as 
against 322,000 \tons during the same pe- 


| 

|riod last year. The weekly rate of con- 
sumption within the United States during 

;the’second quarter amounted to 6,273,000 
tons a week as compared with 8,868,000 
tons in the previous quarter. In com- 
parison with the same period last year 
the rate of home consumption plus ex- 

| ports shows a decrease of 18.1 per cent. 


In addition to the tonnage in the hands 


° | 
; Of commercial consumers there was 5,317,- | 


000 tons of bituminous coal in storage at 


the head of the Lakes, 1.467,000 tons 
standing in cars unbilled at the mines, 
and an unknown quantity amounting to 
several million tons in cars en route to 
destination. 

Stocks of anthracite in retail yards on 
July 1 showed the usual seasonal increase 





of the amount in storage on April 1, but 
are slightly less than on the correspond- 


ing date of last year—lIssued by the De- | 


partment of Commerce. 


Census Shows Ohio Families 


Report 810,767 Radio Sets 


The whole number of families in the 
State of Ohio on April 1, 1930, was 1,- 
700,877, as compared with 1,414,068 in 1920. 
The number of persons per family in 1930 
Was 3.9, as opthpared with 4.1 
The number of families reporting radio 
sets in 1930 was 810,767, or 47.7 per cent 
of the total.—I/ssued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 


in 1920. | 


7 - 
Jewelry Business Expands 
In British Chain Stores 


A phase of the British jewelry business 


which has developed rapidly during the | 


last five years is that of the chain stores 
selling foreign-made imitation gems, ac- 
cording to report received from London. 
Both the number of elaborateness of these 
shops have been steadily increasing, and 
they now are well-intrenched, trade re- 
|ports state. 

The first of these chain projects was 
that of a British firm, who about eight 
years ago instituted the guinea ($5.00) 
String of artificial pearls. At that time 
jthe trend of fashion greatly favored the 





| establishment of low-priced line of pearls, 
|and for a period of years this firm did a 
large business and opened a number of 
shops. The pearls were manufactured in 
France. 3 
About five years ago, another company 
entered the market selling Czechoslovak 
and German rings and brooches. Ten 


shillings was their top price at this time, 
but as the volume of business increased 
and their sources of supply became more 
efficient, by far the larger portion of their 
Stock became of the five shilling variety. 

These chain organizations look forward 
to a continued large volume of business 
because of the large demand for rings 
{and brooches for individual costumes.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce, 


= —— ————————— 












“TOASTING” expels 
SHEEP-DIP BASE naturally 


(Black, biting, harsh irritant chemicals) 


present in every tobacco leaf 




















“They’re out- 


so they can’t 
be in!” 


Every LUCKY STRIKE is made of the finest 


tobacco leaves the world can offer—the finest from 





Turkey—the finest from Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, 
Georgia and the Carolinas—the Cream of many Crops 


ae throughout the world. But all tobacco leaves, regardless 


bacco quality 
plus throat 
protection. 








of price and kind, as nature produces them, contain harsh 
irritants. LUCKY STRIKE’S exclusive “TOASTING” 
Process—a process that mellows, that purifies, that 





includes the use of the modern Ultra Violet Ray—expels 
certain harsh irritants naturally present in every tobacco 
leaf. We sell these expelled irritants to manufacturers 
of chemical compounds, who use them as a base in mak- 
ing sheep-dip*, as well as a powerful spraying solution for 
fruits, flowers and shrubs—enough to permit the daily 
dipping of over 50,000 sheep or the daily spraying of 
many thousands of trees. Thus, you are sure these irri- 


tants, naturally present in all tobacco leaves, are not in 


your LUCKY STRIKE. “They’re out—so they can’t be in!” 





No wonder LUCKIES are always kind to your throat. 


*U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Order No. 210 


“It’s toasted” 


Including the use of Ultra Violet Rays 


Sunshine Mellows — Heat Purifies 
Your Throat Protection = against against cough 






TUNE IN—The 
Lucky Strike Dance 
Orchestra, every Tues- 
day, Thursday and 
Saturday evening 
over N.B.C. networks. 


irritation — 














© 1931, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 
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Liability of Buses | 
For Property Tax 


Fixed in Indiana 





Vehicles Owned by Indiana 
Corporation and Passing 
Through on Regular 


Schedule Held Taxable 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


OPINION OF THE INDIANA ATTORNEY GENERAL 
TO CHAIRMAN, STATE Boarp OF Tax Com- 
MISSIONERS. 

Aug. 4, 1931 
I have before me your letter as fol- 

lows: ; : 

“The ——, an Indiana corporation,having 
Indianapolis, Ind., as the location of their 
principal office, own,a great many buses 
engaged in the transportation of passen- 
gers for prefit, both interstate and intra- 
state. The buses in particular carry the 
licenses of the States through which they 
travel. The buses which pass through 
Indiana on scheduled passenger trips may 
not actually be within the confines of this 
State on the first day of March, but do 
not acquire a taxable situs in an adjoining 
State. be 

“We would appreciate your opinion as 
to whether or not the buses of said com- 
pany, which travel within the State at 
some time during the year, would ac- 
quire a taxable situs in Marion County, 
the location of the principal office of said 
company.” 

Ownership Not Question 

The question as to who is the owner 
of the particular buses on March 1, 1931, 
is not involved. As I understand it said 
Indiana corporation was the owner on 
that date and I am so to consider it. 

Section 3 of the 1919 tax law of In- 
diana provides that “All property within 
the jurisdiction of this State, not expressly 
exempted, shall be subject to taxation. 
Burns Annotated Indiana Statutes of 
1926. section 14034. 

The same section further provides that | 
“all property of every kind and nature 
both real and personal and wherever 
situate, owned and possessed, and subject | 
to taxation within the State of Indiana, 
shall be assessed and valued for taxation | 
purposes, at the true cash value thereof.” 
(Our italics.) 

Section 11 of said tax law provides that 
“all corporate property, including capital 
stock and franchises, except where some 
other provision is made by law, shall be 
assessed to the corporation as to a natural | 
person in the name of the corporation.” 
(Our italics.) The same section also pro- 
vides that “the place where its principal 
office ‘n this State is situated shall be 
deemed iis residence.” (Our italics.) | 
Burns Annotated Indiana Statutes of 1926, 
Section 14051. 

Section 10 of said tax law provides that 
“all personal property shall be assessed 
to the owner in the township, town or city 
of which he is an inhabitant on the first 
day of March of the year for which the 
assessment is made, with the following ex- 
ceptions.” ‘(Here follows eleven paragraphs 
of exceptions.) The first paragraph is 
as follows: 


Tax Law Quoted 


“First. All goods and chattels situated 
in some township, town or city other 
than where the owner resides shall be, 
assessed in the township, town or city 
where situated, and not elsewhere, if the 
owner or person having control thereof 
hires or occupies a store, mill, dock-yard, 
Piling ground, place for sale of property, 
shop, office, mine, farm, piace of storage, 
manufactory or warehouse therein, for 
use in connection with such goods and 
chattels: Provided, that the procuring 
any such properiy to be manufactured 
upon contract shall be deemed the hiring 
of the mill or manufactory, within the| 
meaning of this section.” Burns Anno-! 
tated Indiana Statutes of 1920, section | 
14050. | 

I think it follows that as to tangible 
property of said corporation not within | 
the above exception, its taxable situs, in 


so far as it is taxable in Indiana is in 
Marion County, Ind 

You point out, however, that certain 
buses which pass through Indiana on 


scheduled passenger trips may not actually 
b* within the confines of this State on 
March 1, but do not acquire a taxable 
situs in an adjoining State. The question 
arises as to whether such buses are within 
the taxable jurisdiction of Indiana. I 
think it is clear that if they are within 
the taxable jurisdiction of Indiana, their 


situs for taxation is in Marion County, 
Ind., unless wiihin the foregoing excep- 
tion. 


Taxable Situs Discussed 

Nor do I think that the mere transitory 
location of said buses for short periods of 
time in an adjoining State affects their 
taxable situs in Indiana, the domicile of 
the owner. As applying to the question 
where the movable is a vessel, Cooley on 
Taxation (4th Ed.), volume 2 on page 995, 
has this to say: 

“If vessels are navigated wholly within 


the limits of one State, they acquire an} 
actual situs there and may be taxed in 


that State although the owner is domiciled 
in another State. On the other hand, if 
a vessel is engaged in traffic between the 
ports of two or more States, more or 
less continuously, it would seem that it 
can acquire no actual situs in any of such 
ports, other than the home port, i. e., the 
domicile u* the owner.” 

As applied to the rolling stock of a 
railroad company the same author on page 
998 of volume 2 uses the following lan- 
guage: 

“The general rule is to the effect thal 
the rolling stock of a railroad company 
is personal property and, as such, is tax- 
able to the company in the State of its 
Comicile. Rolling stock may be taxed in 
the State where the corporation owning 
i: is incorporated although temporarily 
absent from the State, where not perma- 
nently outside the Slate during the whole 
tax year, at least where it does not ap- 
pear that any specific cars or any average 
of cars were so continuously in any other 
Siate as to be taxable there, but rolling 
stock and other like equipment of a rail- 
road or car company has no taxable situs 
in the State where the company was cre- 
ated. where it is permanently kept in 
another State.” 

Decision In Rail Case 

Bearing upon the question here, the 
language of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in N. Y. Central Railroad 
Vv Miller, 202 U. S. 584, at page 596 is, I 
think, quite apposite. The court said: 

“It is true that it has been decided that 
property, even of a domestic corporation, 
cannot be taxed if it is permanently out 
of the State. Union Refrigerator Transit 


Co. v. Kentucky, 199 U. S. 194, 201, 211; 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 


Vv. Pennsylvania, 198 U. S. 341; Louisville 
& Jeffersonville Ferry Co. v. Kentucky, 
188 U. S. 385. But it has not been de- 


cided, and it could not be decided, that a | 


State may not tax its own corporations for 
all their property within the State during 
the tax year, even if every item of that 
property should be taken successively into 
another Staite for a day, a week, or six 
morths, and then brought back. Using 
the language of domicile, which now so fre- 
quently is applied to inanimate things, the 
State of origin remains the permaneni 
situs of the property, notwithstanding its 
occasional excursions to foreign parts.” 


(Our italics.) 
In 


view of the principles as 





Samuel Henigson. 


above | 
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Rulings by Boar 
Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Aug. 12 
Docket No. 21950. 
Where a jeopardy assessment was 
timely made under section 274(d) of 
the Revenue Act of 1924 and no claim 
in abatement was filed, no further 
notice from the Commissioner was 
necessary in order to fix the amount 
of the deficiency. A transferee notice 
within six years thereof was timely. 
Louis M. Bourtte. Docket No. 46326. 
Medical and hospital expenses in- 
curred by an attorney held not to be 
deductible. 
Evidence held to show that a sale of 
real property by the petitioner was 





consummated in 1926; accordingly the — 

1925 was MOmEY,, eceived, by him in | panaters Gran CoMrany oF FIRestest, 
Petitioner has failed to prove that ome — — ene 

cod aay beeaee oe Sc oe oe Appeal from the Circuit Court of Dewey 


County. 
Ciark & Dittman for appellant; Van SLYKE 
| & Acor for respondent; M. Q. SHARPE, 
Attorney General, and HerMAaNn %. Bone, 


14, 1913, was greater than its cost. 


stated, I think the buses of said Indiana 


corporation, having its domicile in In- for Board of Railroad Commissioners. 
dianapolis, Marion County, Ind., and Opinion of the Court 
which have not acquired a permanent | 


July 17, 1931 

Rvupo.tpn, J.—This is an action brought 
to recover the value of approXimatély 13,- 
000 bushels of Durum wheat. The action 
was tried to the court, judgment was en- 
tered for the plaintiff, and from an order 
denying a motion for a new trial the de- 
fendant has appealed. There is no ma- 
terial dispute in the facts. The defend- 
ant elevator company was engaged in the 
grain warehouse business at Firesteel, S. 
Dak. The plaintiff is the owner of 
large number of grain warehouse receipts 
issued by the defendant elevator company 
during the Fall of 1928. The plaintiff on 
Jan. 18, 1929, made a demand upon the 
defendant company for a delivery of the 


situs in some other State but which pass 
through Indiana on scheduled passenger | 
trips during the tax yoar are taxable in 
Indiana. The county in which they are 
taxable would be determined by the pro- 
visions of the exception above quoted 
from section 10 of the tax law. supra. 
Assessing Capital Stock 

It has already been noted that section 
11, supra, required the assessment of the 
capital stock of domestic corporations as 
well as other corporate property. Secfion 
108 of said tax law provides for such as- 
<Ssment and in that connectiofr provides 
that “where the capital stock or any 
part thereof is invested in tangible prop- 


erty. returned for taxation, such capital | Wheat represented by the receipts, at Fire- 
stock shall not be assessed to the extent | Steel, S. Dak. 
that it is so invested.” (Our italics.) The defendant company through its 


manager advised the plaintiff that it could 
not deliver this wheat at Firesteel, 
whereupon the plaintiff demanded de- 
livery at Minneapolis, Minn., claiming that 
Minneapolis was a terminal market within 
the meaning of section 9753, Revised Code 
of South Dakota for the year 1919. The 


In making an assessment of canital 
stock under the above section, as above 
provided, it is not to be assessed to the 
extent that it is invested in tangible 
property “returned for taxation”: and 
in arriving at the excess value, if 
any, of such capital stock, the value 
of the tangible properly located with- 


4 mand tendered the warehouse receipts 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


and storage charges against the stored 


CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ATTORNEYS—Compensation—Liens—Law 
which contingent fee contract was made— 


An attorney who filed a suit in a Federal court under a contingent fee contract 
with the plaintiff was entitled to a lien on the amount for which the plaintiff settled 
without his knowledge or consent, under a statute of the State in which the court 
was held providing therefor, although the law of another State in which the con- 
tract was made did not provide for such a lien, since the law of the State of per- 
formance and not the law of the State in which the contract was entered into was 
controlling. 


Hayes v. Lehigh & New England Railroad Company; D. C., D. N. J., No. 2245, July 
27, 1931.« 






« 








which governs—Statute of State in 


ATTORNEYS—Compensation—Liens—Law which governs—Application of State 
law in Federal court— 

A Federal district court, in determining whether an attorney who had instituted 
a suit in such court under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act was entitled to a 
lien on the amount for which the plaintiff had setiled without the attorney’s con- 
sent, was governed by the law of the State in which the court was held, under 
the Federal Conformity Act; the plaintiff could not avoid the application of the 
State law in the Federal court on the ground that it would result in a reduction 
of the amount payable to the plaintiff under a Federal statute. 

Hayes v. Lehigh & New England Railroad Company; D. C., D. N. J., No. 2245, July 
27, 1931. 





CRIMINAL LAW—Double jeopardy—Separate complaints charging malicious mis- 
chief—Allegations of same criminal act— 

Where owners of separate tracts of land filed separate complaints against a cer- 
tain person charging malicious mischief in that he started, on the land of his 
employer, a fire which spread to the lands of and injured the crops of the com- 
plainants, the acquittal of such person, following a trial on one of the complaints, 
barred a subsequent prosecution on any of the other complaints, under the double 
jeopardy provision of the Canal Zone Bill of Rights, since there was only one 
alleged criminal act, notwithstanding the damage caused by such act on the sep- 
arate tracts of land of the several complainants. 


Government of the Canal Zone v. Vasquez; D. C. Canal Zone, No. Cr. 2541, July 
18, 1931. 


DAMAGES—Personal injuries—Future pain and suffering— 
Where a person whose back was injured in an automobile accident testified in 
his action for damages, more than three years after the accident, that at the time 
| of the action he suffered a pain in his back whenever he tried to work, an instruc- 
tion authorizing the jury to assess damages for future pain and suffering was 
proper. 
Odrlin v. Dugan; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1758, July 21, 1931. 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION—Cause of disability—Infectious disease contracted 
subsequent to accident—Sufliciency of medical testimony— 

In a workmen’s compensation proceeding by an employe whose ankle was se- 
verely crushed while working for his employer, in which the employer and its in- 
| surance carrier claimed that a hypertrophic ostecarthritis of the ankle joint 

existing at the time of the hearing three years after the accident was the result 

of gonorrhea contracted by the employe two years subsequent to the injury, medical 

testimony that the employe was treated for such disease, but discontinued the 

treatments before he was cured, that the condition of the ankle was probably 
| aggravated by the infection, that the ankle would get worse unless the infection 
was cleared up, and that the infection could attack the ankle, injury or no injury, 
was insufficient because of its speculative and uncertain character, to require a 
finding that the condition of the ankle at the time of the hearing had been caused 
by the gonorrhea. 

Utah-Apex Mining Co. et al. v. Industrial Commission of Utah et al.; Utah Sup. 
Ct., No. 5069. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


WAREHOUSEMEN—Grain elevators—Right of warehousemen to dispose of stored 
wheat—Delivery of other grain of like kind, grade and quality at market terminal— 
A South Dakota grain warehouseman which had disposed of the grain stored in 
its elevator and had no grain on hand to redeem outstanding warehouse receipts, 
but which offered to deliver grain of like kind, grade and quality at the terminal 
market and was able to do so by an immediate purchase of such grain at the ter- 
minal market, was not guilty of conversion, since the statutes of such State desig- 
nating the transaction as a “bailment” and providing that “upon the return of any 
storage receipt by the holder thereof, to the public warehouse issuing same, and 
the tender of all proper charges on the grain represented thereby, such grain or 
an equal quantity of the same grade, kind and quality shall be immediately de- 
livered to the holder of such receipt as rapidly as due diligence, care and prudence 
will justify,” permit the warechouseman to dispose of the grain stored in his elevator 
and are complied with if immediately upon demand the warehouseman, by use of 
the modern means of communication, purchases at the terminal market the same 
amount of grain of like kind, grade and quantity and offers to deliver such grain 
at the terminal market to the holder of the receipts.—South Dakota Wheat Growers’ 
Association v. Farmers Grain Co, of Firesteel, S. Dak. «S. Dak. Sup. Ct..—6 U. S. 
Daily, 1356, Aug. 13, 1931. 
WAREHOUSEMEN—Delivery of grain to holders of warehouse receipts—Designa- 
tion of terminal market for delivery by holder of receipts—Minneapolis as terminal 
market for exportable Durum wheat— 

A South Dakota grain warehouseman who was unable to deliver exportable 
Durum wheat to the holder of warehouse receipts at its elevator in which the 
wheat had been stored had a right to deliver the wheat at Duluth, Minn., and was 
not required to comply with the demand of the holder of the receipts for delivery 
at Minneapolis, Minn., under a provision of the South Dakota warehouse statutes 
entitling the holder of receipts to designate the “terminal market” at which delivery 
shall be made on the inability of the warehouseman to deliver the grain at his 
elevator, since Duluth and not Minneapolis was the terminal market for exportable 
Durum wheat, in view of the evidence that stocks of such wheat are accumulated 
in the warehouses in Duluth and that Minneapolis, although a recognized market 
for milling Durum wheat, has no accumulation of exportable wheat, notwithstanding 
evidence as to the grain exchange in Minneapolis and as to the existence therein 
of a limited quantity of such wheat purchased for the manufacture of low-grade 
flours and for food purposes. and evidence as to the custom of buyers in Min- 
neapolis to purchase such wheat in such city for delivery at Duluth during trans- 
portation from other points to Duluth via Minneapolis, inasmuch as a ‘terminal 
market” within the meaning of the statute is a market for stocks of the particular 
kind of grain accumulated in the natural course of the grain trade-—South Dakota 
Wheat Growers’ Association v. Farmers Grain Co. of Firesteel, S. Dak. (S. Dak. 
Sup. Ct.)-—6 U. S. Daily, 1356, Aug. 13, 1931. 


{ 
t 


State Taxation 
INDIANA—Property taxes—Motor busses—Situs— 

Busses owned by an Indiana corporation on assessment day ‘(March 1) and which 
have not acquired a permanent situs in another State but pass through Indiana on 
scheduled passenger trips, are taxable at the corporation’s principal office in In- 
diana, although not actually within the confines of that State on March 1.— 
(Opinion of the Indiana Attorney General.)—6 U.S. Daily, 1356, Aug. 13, 1931. 


SoutH DAKOTA WHEAT GROWERS’ ASSOCIA- | 


| plaintiff did not ‘tender 
4 


a} 


plaintiff at the time of making its de- | 








Terminal Market for Grain Determined: 
Warehouse Statutes Are Construed 


South Dakota Law Also Is Held to Authorize Disposal of 
Stored Wheat and Delivery to Receipt Holders of Like Kind 
: And Grade of Commodity 





the storage charges in the Bank of Timber 
Lake at Timber Lake, S. Dak., which bank 
was agreed upon by the parties. The 
any freight 
charges. 

The defendant refused to deliver the 
Durum wheat at Minneapolis, and gave 
as its reasons therefor, that it was unable 
to deliver this particular kind of wheat at 
Minneapolis, and further that Minneapolis 
was not a terminal market within the 
meaning of section 9753 for this particular 
kind of wheat. The wheat represented 
by the tickets was wheat known to the 
wheat trade as “exportable Durum.” 

The evidence further disclosed and the 
court found as a fact, that on Jan. 18, 
1929, the date upon which the demand 
was made by the plaintiff for the rede- 
livery of the wheat, the defendant cor- 
poration had no wheat either in its ware- 
house at Firesteel, S. Dak., or at any 
terminal market, of the kind, grade and 
quality described in the warehouse re- 
ceipts, and that prior to Jan. 18, 1929, 
the defendant corporation had shipped 
and sold all of the Durum wheat de- 
scribed in the warehouse receipts. The 
defendant in its answer and at the time 
that demand was made upon it for the 
Durum wheat covered by the receipts, 
offered to make delivery of the same 
grade, kind and quality of wheat at Du- 
luth, Minn. 


Question of Terminal 
Market Is Considered 


The first question presented is whether 
Minneapolis, Minn., is a terminal mar- 
ket within the meaning of section 9753, 
which section in part provides as follows: | 


In the event of conditions arising that would 
prevent such warehouse or elevator from de- 
livering the grain- covered by such receipts. 
at its elevator, it shall have the right to make 
the delivery at the terminal market, which 
the owner of such receipts may designate, 
where such warehouse or elevator ships its 
grain. 


Neither party to this action has at- 
tempted to give any definition of a ter- 
| minal market, and we have been unable to 
find any such definition. If the term 
“terminal market” has any general or 
| accepted meaning there has been no at- 
) tempt to bring that before this court. It 
; is necessary, therefore, to look to the law | 
| itself, and the manner in which the grain 
| business is conducted, and determine the 
meaning of the term “terminal market” 
| as used in the statute. 

There are certain facts in the system 








of grain marketing that are generally 
recognized. In the marketing of grain, 


| the grain is first deposited in the local 
or country elevators. These elevators are 
only large enough to accommodate suffi- 
cient grain to facilitate marketing, and a 
shipment of the great bulk of the grain 
to the large or central markets is neces- | 
sary. 

Having been received into the local or 
country elevator, the grain is there 
loaded into cars and shipped to the large 
market where there are great elevators 
to store and hold this grain, and it is 
there deposited in. one of these great 
elevators and a warehouse receipt issued 
covering the grain. Through this receipt 
the grain goes into commerce, and it may | 
| be sold and resold many times wiih the 
| transference of this receipt. From this 
central market it is finally again loaded 
|into cars or ships and sent to its final 
destination. At these central markets 
large stocks of this grain accumulate in 
these great elevators and it is there 
available for the trade. 

Our statute contemplates a delivery of 
| the grain, not the identical grain but only 
grain of the same amount, kind and 
quality. Wheaton v. Elkins, 37 S. D. 479, 
159 N. W. 60. The warehouse receipt, in 
; form prescribed by the Board of Rail- 
_ Commissioners, provides for a rede- 
INery of the grain, or grain of like 
amount, kind and quality. In view of this 
fact, that is, that the statute and the con- 
tract between the parties contemplates a 
redelivery of grain of like amount, kind 
and quality, either at the elevator or at 
a terminal market, it is only reasonable 
to conclude that in the use of the term 
“terminal market” the law designates that 
place where the particular kind of grain 
in the ordinary and natural course of the 
trade accumulates in the large elevators in 
| Stoyage, where large stocks of this grain 
are available, and the transfer of the 





grain is- accomplished by a transfer of | 


the warehouse receipts issued against it. 
, > 
Uses of Grade of Wheat 


In Question Are Discussed 


The facts in this case with reference to 
whether or not Minneapolis is a terminal 
market, for the particular kind of grain 
covered by the storage tickets, are not in 
any material manner in dispute. The 
grain was described as No. 1 Mixed Durum, 
this is a grade of wheat that is not of 


milling quality and is known to the trade | 
Minneapolis is | 


as “exportable Durum.” 
' the recognized market for milling Durum, 
whereas Duluth is the recognized market 
for the poorer grades of Durum which 
are used for export purposes, such as the 
grain covered by the warehouse receipts 
in this case. 

In shipping this kind of grain from 
points from which it must pass through 
Minneapolis on its way to Duluth, the 
railroad companies give the privilege of 
trying the market at Minneapolis. At 
Minneapolis there is a limited quantity 
of the “exportable Durum” purchased for 
manufacture of low grade flours and for 
feed purposes. At Minneapolis, also, there 
are buyers of this kind of wheat who buy 
it at Minneapolis but for delivery at Du- 
luth; these buyers buy the wheat at 
Minneapolis on the basis of delivery at 
Duluth and the wheat is unloaded at 
Duluth. 

If a satisfactory bid is not received for 
the car of this wheat offered at Minne- 
apolis, it is continued on its way to Du- 
luth, where it is sold to the best possible 
advantage upon arrival, without any addi- 
tional freight charge because of the stop- 
over in Minneapolis. There are no stocks 
of this so-called “exportable Durum” ac- 
cumulated in Minneapolis, but stocks of 
this grain are accumulated in the ware- 
‘houses in Duluth. 


Minneapolis Is Held 


Not Terminal Market 

It is not disputed but that from Jan. 
18, 1929, the date that the demand was 
j made, and until April 17, 1929, the date 
this action was started, an amount of this 
kind of grain equal in amount to that 
covered by the storage tickets could have 
|; been bought on the “spot market” car 
by car at Minneapolis. By “spot market” 
is meant the actual offerings of grain 
car by car at the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Applying these facts to what has al- 
|ready been stated herein, we conclude 
that Minneapolis is not a terminal mar- 
ket within the meaning of our warehouse 
law for this kind and quality of wheat 
known as “exportable Durum.” True, two 
cars of the kind of wheat covered by 
| these receipts, out of a total of 27 cars 
shipped by the defendant were actually 





| 


Pierre, S. Dak.| grain, and later deposited the receipts and | sold and unloaded at Minneapolis, but | valuation has been correspondingly de- 
this fact would not establish that Minne- 
| apolis is a terminal market for this kind | 
of wheat, any more than the sale and un- 
| loading of these two cars at Pierre would 
! establish that Pierre was a terminal mar- 
ket. 
and unloading is necessary. 


Something more than a mere sale 


Theré are different views regarding the 


meaning and purport of our warehouse 
laws. 
authorize a sale by the warehouseman of 
the grain deposited under ,the provisions 
of this law, and that the only obligation 
|of the warehouseman 
same amount, kind and quality upon de- 
m 


One view is that these statutes 


is to deliver the 


and. If this interpretation of the law 
is correct it is not reasonable to assume 
that the law contemplates that the ware- 
houseman after demand be compelled to 
go upon the “spot market” and pick up 
this grain car by car, when there is a 
recognized market for this particular kind 
of grain to which he may go and get this 
grain, and make delivery thereof. 
Another view of this law is that there 
is no authority in the warehouseman to 
sell the grain deposited under this law, 
byt that he must keep grain in an amount, 
grade and quality on hand at all times, 
sufficient to redeem all outstanding stor- 
age tickets. Under this interpretation of 
the law, should we hold, under the facts 


here presented, that Minneapolis is a 
terminal market, we would require the 
warebouseman to rent a bin in Minne- 


apolis where no stocks of this grain ac- 
cumulate, and store the grain, either this 
or send the grain to Duluth in the ordi- 
nary course of trade and get his ware- 
house receipt, and when a demand is made 
for delivery at Minneapolis go upon the 
floor of the exchange and “pick up” this 
grain car by car. 

It is our opinion that the term “ter- 
minal market” as used in this warehouse 
law refers to that market where stocks 
of the particular kind of grain accumulate 
in the natural course of the grain trade, 
and is not determined by the fact that a 
grain exchange is located at some par- 
ticular point where it is possible to go 
upon this exchange and purchase the par- 
ticular kind of grain in carload lots in an 
amount depending upon how many car- 
loads happend to be available at that place 
on the day the grain is wanted. The fact 
that a grain exchange is maintained at a 
certain point does not establish the fact 
that that point is a terminal market. 


Effect of Decision 
On Tender of Freight Charge 


Terminal markets were known before 
grain exchanges were established. In a 
Government report of the Federal Trade 


Commission on Co-Operative Marketing, | 
being Senate Document 95, 70th Congress, | 


lst session, on page 61 thereof, there is 
the following: 


With the development of the great grain 
producing areas, terminal markets in which 
this grain was sold also developed. As 
buying and selling at these points became 
more complex, due to the millions of bushels 
of grain flowing into these markets, ang 
the advent of various groups of middle 
men into the marketing field, there de- 
veloped what are known as grain exchanges. 
These exchanges are places where mem- 
bers can meet to buy and sell, with maxi- 
mum facilities for gathering information 
regarding market conditions and prices. 


This holding, that Minneapolis is not a | 
terminal market under the facts here pre- | 
sented, for the particular kind of grain | 
in question, within the meaning of sec- 

i any con- 
sideration of the failure of the plaintiff to 
| tender freight charges, in addition to the 
tender of the charges covering the storage. 

The case was tried upon the theory that 
a conversion of the grain took place on 
Jan. 18, 1929, when there was a failure 
on the part of the defendant to deliver | 
upon demand, tender and offer by the 
plaintiff. The complaint alleged a con- 
The evidence dis- 
closed and the court so found, that prior 
to Jan. 18 the defendant had shipped and 
sold all grain of the kind and quality 
covered by the warehouse receipts, and 
that on Jan. 18 had on hand no grain of 


tion 9753, makes unnecessary 


version at this time. 


this kind. 


|Decision in Previous 
Case Is Considered 


After considering the “Findings 


its finding of conversion upon the fac 
of the sale of the stored grain. The de 
fendant assigns this as error on 


pose of the grain deposited with him un 
der this law, the reasons for 
|court’s decision become immaterial. 
The question for our consideration is 
Does the fact that the warehouseman ha 
disposed of the grain, and has no actua 
grain on hand to redeem outstanding re 


| deliver grain of like kind, grade and qual 
| ity at the terminal market upon prope 
demand, tender and offer, 


grain at the terminal market. 


when demanded by the plaintiff. 

This court in the case of South Dakot 
Wheat Growers’ Association v. Brady, 5 
S. D. 180, 212 N. W. 922, defined the obli 


gations of warehouseman under 


the 


storage receipt issued under the provisions 
of our statutes, which with one exception 


not here material, were the same as th 


statutes Under which the receipts in this | 
case were issued. The receiptS themselves 


are, in all respects here material, the 
same as those in the Brady case. In that 


case this court said: 
“While several questions are vresente 


and argued in the briefs, we find no neces- | 
sity of considering any question except | 
that of what Brady (the defendant). was | 
required to do to relieve him from liability 
under the storage tickets issued by him. | 

* If Brady's offer of delivery was 
sufficient to comply with his contract, the 
refusal of the offer waived delivery, and | 


* * 


there was no conversion.” 
“Brady's contract with 


of the tickets. 


grade’ and they further provide that, 


conditions arise to prevent delivery at the | 
the 
warehouseman reserves the right to make} 
delivery at the terminal market, upon pay- | 


elevator where the grain is received, 


ment of 
charges.” 


storage charges and freigi 


It is interesting to note in passing. that 
the plaintiff in this Brady case was the | 
case and | 


same as the plaintiff 
represented by 


in this 
the same attorneys. 


study of the briefs in the Brady case also | 
discloses the fact that Brady had sold | 
the wheat covered by the tickets and to 
make redelivery bought storage tickets on 


| 





Utah Mine 


of 
Fact” and decision of the trial court, we 
are of the opinion that the eourt bases 


the 
ground that the court’s findings of fact 
must be responsive to the issues raised by 
the pleadings and litigated by the parties. 
However, under the view which we take 
| of the rights of the warehouseman to dis- 


the trial 


ceipts, constitute a conversion of the grain, 
provided the warehouseman offers to re- 


and is able to, 
do so by an immediate purchase of the 

f The record 
|in this case is that the defendant offered 
to deliver the grain at Duluth, and had 
made arrangements there for its delivery 


the holders of | 
the storage tickets is found in the tickets | 
themselves, taken in connection with the 
Statutes which were in force at the date 
The tickets provide that 
Brady will deliver to the holder, wheat of | 
the same amount ‘and same quality by 
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Values | 
Drop 80 M illions 


| 
State Tax Rate for 1931 High- 
er Than Last Year Because 


, | 
Of Lower Valuation | 


Sat Lake City, Uran, Aug. 12. 


The assessed valuation of Utah mines 
for 1931 is approximately $80,000,000 less 
than last year, according to the State Tax 
Commission. Utah mine values are fixed 
ai three times the net proceeds, and since 
such proceeds were low in 1930, the 1931 | 


creased, it was explained. 


The State tax rate for 1931 has been 
| fixed at 8.2 mills, an increase of 9 of a 
mill over the 1930 M&te. The increase is 
| due to a falling off in the total assessed 
| valuation by $106,500,000, including the 
| $80,000,000 decrease in mine valuations, the 
{Commission stated. 


Retail Sales Tax Society 
Is Organized in Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 12. 


An organization to be known as the 
Retail Sales Tax Association bas filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation with the Indiana 
Secretary of State, Frank Mayr Jr. The 
purpose of the organization, according to 
the articles, is “to educate the citizens of 
Indiana as to the advantages of a retail 
| sales tax and to do the things which are 
necessary in an educational campaign of 
| this nature.” 


Filing Fee Requirements 
In Alabama Chain Store Tax 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Aug. 12. 
Under the new chain store tax law, a 
filing fee is required for each store for 
which a license is issued, even though 
more than one store has been listed on the 
same application blank. The Attorney 
|General of Alabama has so advised the 
Tax Commissioner of that State. 


the Duluth market, and delivered the 
| grain by a delivery of the Duluth storage 
| tickets. 

The effect of the decision in the Brady 
case, supra, is that the obligation of the 
warehouseman under the statute and con- 
| tract is to make delivery of grain of the 
| same amount, and (as the statute then 
| provided) “same quality by grade” either 


at the elevator or terminal market, and | 
| if the warehouseman offers to fulfill this | 


| Obligation there is no conversion. That 
| the obligation of the warehouseman 


parent from a reading of the statute. Sec- 
tion 9754, R. C. 1919, as amended provides: 


Upon the return of any storage receipt by 
the holder thereof, to the public warehouse 
issuing same, and the tender of all proper 
charges on the grain represented thereby, 
such grain or an equal quantity of the same 
grade, kind and quality shall be immediately 
delivered to the holder of such receipt as 
rapidly as due diligence, care and prudence 
will justify. 


Provided that nothing in this section shall 
be construed to mean the delivery of the 
identical grain specied in the receipt, but 
an equal amount of the same grade. kind 
and quality and if the grain so delivered, 
has not been cleaned by the warehouse- 
man, there shall be added to the amount 
so delivered the amount originally deducted 
from the grain stored, for dirt, which 
amount shall also be delivered, and when 


} such grain is to be delivered from some 

| terminal market point, the public ware- 
houseman issuing such _ storage receipts 

, shall guarantee both weight, grade and 
quality. 

| Provided further that the deposit of such 

| receipts together with all storage charges 


upon the grain represented thereby, with 
any bank located in the city or town where 
such elevator is located, or any other bank 
agreed upon by the parties, shall, after no- 
tice to such warehouseman. constitute and 
be deemed a sufficient compliance with this 
section relating to return of storage re- 
ceipts and tender of storage charges. 


tion 9753, R. C. 1919, and as follows: 


Farmers Grain Co. of Firesteel. No. . 
Firesteel, S. Dak., —, 192-. Received in store 
of—, Bushels No. Grade, Kind of 
grain —, which amount and same kind and 
grade will be delivered to the owner of this 
receipt, or his order, as provided by law 
and the rules of the Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners of South Dakota. upon surrender 
hereof and payment of lawful charges. 


First—Including all charges for receiving, 
handling, issuing and delivering of flaxseed 
4 cents per bushel; of wheat, 3'2 cents per 
bushel, and of corn, oats, barley and other 
coarse grain, 3 cents per bushel. 

Second—Storage from date of receipt, one- 
thirteenth of 1 cent per bushel for each 
day thereafter. 


Third—Unless otherwise agreed in writing 

| the storage period on corn shall terminate 

on April 1 following the issuance of the 
receipt. 

Fourth—Where grain is delivered to the 
holder of receipts such grain shall be de- 
livered subject to weights and grades at 
terminal. 

Fifth—If delivery is demanded, 
made at this warehouse if possible. If con- 
ditions arise that prevent such delivery, 
we reserve the right to make delivery at a 
terminal market where we ship grain, said 
terminal market to be designated by the 
holder hereof, upon the payment of legally 

established storage charges and the regular 
freight charges between this station and 
the terminal market selected, on the gross 
amount called for by this receipt and sub- 
ject to the requirements of the statutes in 
relation thereto. 

Sixth—If grain is cleaned at owner's re- 
quest '2 cent extra per bushel. 
Seventh—This grain is insured, for the 
benefit of the owner, against loss by fire or 


t 


it will be 


s 
l 


tornado. 

- Bu. —, lbs. Gross —, Bu. —, lbs. Dock- 
age —, Bu. —, lbs. Net. 

. a parihers Grain Co. of Firesteel, by A. L. 
Holt. 


Provisions Contained 
In Receipt Reviewed 
| There certainly 4s not express provisio 
in either section 9753 or 9754, or the re 
ceipt, prohibiting a disposal of the grai 
by the elevator. 

It has been suggested that 
vision allowing “storage” to be charge 
from the date of the receipt until deman 


a 
1 


a 


e 
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important to consider 


if 


can be assured of effec 
This is most useful in a 
it 
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A Chrysler Bu 


| 


is 
such as defined in the Brady case is ap- 


The warehouse receipts issued by the 
defendants were in compliance with sec- 


the pro- 


IS opposed to the idea of a disposal of 





Missouri Drafts 
Regulations fo r 
State Income Tax 


New Rules Will Be Ready for 


Distribution in December, 
Auditor Advises St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce 


JEFFERSON CiTy, Mo., Aug. 12. 

The new State income tax regulations 
will be ready for distribution in December, 
State Auditor Thompson has advised the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. The 
Missouri system, under which approxi- 
mately 1,100 local taxing officials coop- 
erate with the State Auditor's office in 
the assessment and collection of the in- 
‘come tax, has proved highly successful, 
Mr. Thompson pointed out. His letter 
follows in full text: 

Charles H. Morrill, Chairman of the 
Board, Chamber of Commerce, St. Louis, 
Mo.: 

In answer to your letter of Aug. 5 call- 
ing my attention to your letter of July 
10, regarding enforcement of the new 
State income tax law; this law will not 
be effective until Sept. 14. The new law 
with regulations is being worked on by 
my attorneys and income tax agents every 
minute that we have to spare. This law 
and regulations will be ready for distri- 
bution in December. We will send you a 
number of copies of the law when ready 
for distribution. 

I appreciate the interest the Chamber 
of Commerce of St. Louis is taking in our 
income tax law enforcement and collec- 
tion of taxes, while I must say that you 
folk are mistaken about how the lew has 
been enforced heretofore. 


Million Forms Mailed 


We have had and have made a much 
more effective check of delinquent income 
tax and a better collection @f current and 
delinquent income tax in the 114 counties 
than we have in the two large cities. 

We have cards showing the names and 
addresses of every Federal income tax- 
payer in Missouri last year and previous 
years, whether or not the Federal return 
was taxable. We get a great deal of 
State income tax out of the Federal non- 
taxable lists. We mailed out last Decem- 
ber 1,000,000 forms 1 to all persons, cor- 
porations, joint stock companies, joint 
stock associations ‘both domestic and 
foreign), partnerships, including lessees, 
mortgagors of real or personal property, 
| fiduciaries and employers, the treasurer 
|of every city, township, county or other 
subdivision of the State, the treasurer 
of every municipal corporation, district or 
subdivision, including every State institu- 
tion and department, the treasurer of 
every consolidated school, which required 
over 32,000 letters and packages of these 
forms. 

We had returned to this office during 
the first three months of 1931 approxi- 
mately 600,000 of these forms 1, giving us 
the name and address and the amount 
paid and by whom paid to employes of 
the various politica! subdivisions of the 
State and others who fall within the pro- 
visions of this law. 

These information reports, form 1, are 
thrown to counties and cities. They are 
turned over with the Federal cards and 
other information that we gather, such 
as the partnership information report, to 
the income tax field agents, by counties. 
The agent checks the information against 
the assessment books and returns of the 
various counties and the City of St. Louis, 
to see that the taxpayers have accounted 
for all incomes reported to this office. 
The same procedure is carried out in the 
counties and St. Louis and KanSas City. 

Enforcement of Collections 

I will aiso give you some figures to 
show you that not only has the assess- 
ment in the counties been checked more 
closely than in the large cities, but the 

| collections have been well enforced. Our 
annual settlements with the collectors of 
the counties and the City of St. Louis, 
which was made March 1, 1931, shows de- 
| linquent income tax in all of the counties 
,and the City of St. Louis in the amount 
of $971,777.84, which includes all delin- 
quent income tax for all prior years. 

Of this amount, $466,244.77 is delinquent 
in St. Louis, and $412,510.49 is delinquent 
in Jackson County, leaving a balance of 
$93,022.58 in the other 113 counties. 

Our reports from the various county 
collectors dated July 21, 1931, show that 
|we have 33 counties in the State that 
,;do not have a single delinquent income 
tax bill on the collector’s books. Many 
other counties only have a few bills due 
from taxapayers who have left the State 
or otherwise removed from the jurisdic- 
tion of the county collector. We are de- 
manding that every county colelctor in 
the State file suit on all delinquent in- 
come tax bills immediately after June 2 
each year. 

I expect to keep practically all of the 
income tax field agents in the counties 
until every county in the State is com- 
pletely checked; then we will throw them 
all into St. Louis and Kansas City to bring 
them up to the counties if possible. We 
encounter more difficulties in the cities 
than in the counties. 


Audit of Four Counties 


Two of the agents took four North 
Missouri counties four veeks ago and re- 
ported at the office today with a complete 
audit of the four counties. They picked 
up 183 returns, with a tax of $1,708, every 
;cent of which was paid to the county 
; collector as the returns were taken and 
filed. 

The agents also reported today on Liv- 
ingston County, where they picked up 186 
returns, showing a tax of $2,425.90, every 
‘cent of which was paid to the county col- 
lector during the course of the audit ex- 
cept six small individual returns. The 
13 township assessors in this county, which 
has township organization, only filed 170 
returns with a tax of $2,379 last March. 

We find that in the 24 counties with 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 
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An antiseptic... 


for all bacteria 


net simply one group of bacteria 


When choosing an antiseptic or germicide, it is 


the precise purpose in view. 


Thus, if the germs to be fought are streptococci, the 
germicide must actually be effective against strep- 
tococci. If the product selected is Zonite, the public 


tiveness against all bacteria. 
general antiseptic that must 


stand ready at all times for all emergencies. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 








, Inquiry Begins 
Into Oklahoma 


; Gas Companies Little Improvement in Southwest, Sa ys Review 


State Corporation Commis- 
sion and Governor Have 
Planned Full Program to 
Hear Complaints 


OxKLaAHoMa City, OK1aA., Aug. 12. 


The State Corporation Commission and 
Gov. W. H. Murray have a full pro- 
gram planned for the natural gas utilities 
of Oklahoma during the next few months, 
according to an oral statement by the 
Chairman of the Commission, Paul A. 
Walker. 


Audit in Progress 


Detailed audits of books and appraisals 
of properties of the Oklahoma atural 
Gas Corp. and of the Lone Star Gas Co. of 
Texas are now in progress under direc- 
tion of the Commission, Mr. Walker said. 
Additional information was made avail- 
able as follows: 

The Commission ? is set Sept. 14 as the 
date for hearing the Lone Star case. Com- 
plaints have been filed with the Commis- 
sion against the Lone Star and its sub- 
sidiary, the Community Natural Gas Co., 
by a number of cities. These include 
Walters, Marietta, Durant, Purcell, Fred- 
erick,”"Wynnewood, Waurika, Hollis and 
Pauls Valley. 

The investigation into rates and charges 
made by the Lone Star and its subsid- 
iaries is a follow-up of the compaign for 
lower rates started several months ago 
against the Oklahoma Natural Gas Corp. 
in nearly 50 Oklahoma cities and towns. 


Ouster Suits Filed 


In the case of the Oklahoma Natural, 
Gov. Murray directed Leon Hirsh, an at- 
torney, to file ouster suits against that 
company and nine others operating in 
Oklahoma. A compromise settlement was 
reached whereby the Oklahoma Natural 
temporarily reduced its rates to a maxi- 
mum of 50 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 

This rate is to remain in effect until 
the Corporation Commission completes its 
investigation of property values and rates 
of the company, holds a hearing and 
prescribes a new permanent rate order. If 
the company does not agree with the new 
prescribed rate schedule, it may take the 
case into the Federal courts for final 
decision, according to the agreement 
reached when rates temporarily were re- 
duced. 

Information especially sought by the 
Corporation Commission for the Lone Star 
hearing includes original cost of the prop- 
erties, the claimed appraisal cost of the 
properties, and the costs, charges, serv- 
ices and profits of all other associated, 
parent, related and connected companies 

In a new contract with Mr. Hirsh, Gov 
Murray directed him to start action to 
obtain reduced rates from the Lone Star 
Gas Co. and its subsidiary, the Com- 
munity Natural Gas Co., and from the 
Henry *.. Doherty interests, including the 
Consumers Gas Co., the Cities Service 
Gas Co. and the Empii: Natural Gas Co. 


To Act Through Subsidiary 


Mr. Hirsh said action will be taken first 
against the Lone Star, through its sub- 
sidiary, the Community Natural. He said 
the Doherty interests will be considered 
later. 

The Governor's contract directed action 
to seek ouster from the State and re- 
ceivership for the companies if necessary 
on charges prices and rates are discrimi- 
natory. 

Numerous other applications by cities 
for reduced gas rates have been filed with 
the Corporation Commission. Many of 
these will be handled by the settlement 
finally of the Oklahoma Natural and the 
Lone Star Gas cases. Others will then 
be taken up. 


Missouri Drafting Rules 
For State Income Tax 


[Continued from Page 6.) 


township organization the assessment is 
not handled as efficiently as in the coun- 
ties with county organization; however, 
under our law, we have the cooperation 
and help in running down and locating 
taxpayers in the various counties and 
townships, of 345 township assessors, 345 
township collectors, 90 county assessors, 
90 county clerks and 90 county collectors— 
a total of 960 taxing agencies, besides the 
assessors and collectors in St. Louis and 
Kansas City, which gives us about 1,100 
assistants. These people work on a small 
fee basis, which, in my opinion, is the 
proper system. 

I give you these figures to show you 
that the present law and system is, in 
my opinion, the best system and State 
income tax law of any State in the Union. 

No doubt you have heard criticism of 
our Missouri system of assessing and col- 
lecting State income tax. I realize that 
the people, including the business men of 
the State, do not understand the splendid 
law and system that we have worked into 
our State income tax law. I have found 
in my six years’ experience in handling 
the State income tax that the cooperation 
and assistance of the local assessing and 
collecting authorities are a very valuable 
asset in the administration of the State 
income tax law. 


Tax Liability of Buses 
Is Clarified in Indiana 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


out the State of Indiana is not to be 
included in such excess value. Schlosser 
Brothers v. Huff. Treasurer, 74 Ind. App 


231 at page 239. If, however, tangible 
property within the State of Indiana is 
not returned, such failure would be re- 
flected by way of corporate excess 

The effort is to subject to taxation ‘ 
property within the jurisdiction of 
State, not expressly exempted,’ and in 
this connection, I do not think the cir- 
cumstances that some of these buses used 
regularly within the State are without the 
State on March 1, 1931, is of any particu- 
lar significance so long as they were owned 
by said corporation on March 1, 1931, and 
had not acquired a more or less permanent 
situs in another Stete. 

(Signed) James M. Ogden, 
General. / 


all 
this 


Attorney 
Crop Conditions Improved 
In Many Regions by Rain 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


especially in the western Great Basin 
where livestock are being shipped out 
for feeding. Showers were very helpful 


in the northern Rocky Mountain area, es- 
pecially in Montana where movement of 
stock was held up: in the southern Moun- 
tain districts conditions are largely satis- 


factory. ' 

Beneficial rains in the Southeast havc 
caused improvement to truck and minor 
crops, while the additional moisture was 


very helpful in the Northwest, especially 


for potatoes, although further rains are 
@ needed to maintain normal growth in 
places. Sugar beets are mostly doing 


well, while sugar cane in Louisiana is im- 
proving slowly, although it remains small 


Labor Situation Is Unchanged 
In Cities of Western Section 





Of President’s Eme 


,;CONOMIC conditions in cities continue 


rgency Committee 


generally unsatisfactory, with occasional 


4 signs of improvement apparent, according to the weekly review of the employ- 


ment situation just issued by the Preside 
ment. 
Commerce. 
oi Aug. 12.) The concluding section, deali 
follows in full text: 


Dallas + 
Dallas, Tex.—E. F. Anderson, manager 
of the Dallas Wholesale Merchants As- 


sociation, states that the i:rst three days 
of the Fall market season have, brought 
more buyers to Dallas than any previous 
similar period. He says further that the 
purchases being made are most encourag- 
ing and the market season promises to be 
a good one. The Dallas City Council has 
advertised for bids on the constructing of 
runways and taxi strips for Lovefield Air- | 
port, to cost $112,000. The money is to be 
derived from the sale of $300,000 of bonds 


voted recently for the improvement ‘of 
the field and the purchase of a 90-acre 
addition. The State Highway Commis- 


sion has allotted almost $8,000,000 for the 
upkeep of highways during the next fiscal 
year, beginning Sept. 1. During the past 


week, the Commission has awarded con- 
tracts totaling approximately $5,000,000 
for new highways and bridges. A theatre 
and store building is to be erected in 
Amarillo by the Amarillo Theatre Com- 
pany to cost between $400,000 and $500,- 
000; contract is to be let Aug. 12. 
Practically all employes in the street 


maintenance department 
will work on a part-time basis until and 
probably after Oct. 1 with work being 
spread out so that all employes will work 
about half time, according to O. H. Koch, 
Director of Public Works. Employment 
situation otherwise is about the same as 
for the past few weeks. 


and city garage 





Galveston 


Galveston, Texas.—Practically no change 
has been noted in the employment situ- 
ation at Galveston since last week. Grain 
shipments from this port in July were 
over 4,000,000 bushels and August ship- 
ments are expected to be larger. The fig 
crop in Galveston County is unusually 
large and the quality is said to be excel- 
lent, with four canning establishments in 
the county starting operations. Most re- 
tailers report an increase in July sales 
over July last year. Building trades 
workers are said to be well occupied at 
present. 


El Paso 

El Paso, Texas: According to the best 
estimates obtainable locally there are 
about 7,000 unemployed in El Paso, 4,500 
men and 2,500 women. Unemployment has 
been on the increase not only in El! Paso 
but throughout the territory covered by 
this office including the eastern half of 
Arizona, all of New Mexico and a large 
part of west Texas. The copper mines in 
Arizona, New Mexico and Sonora are said 
to be operating at about 25 per cent of 
normal, while the petroleum production 
and refining in west Texas, including three 
large refineries in El Paso, are operating 
at about 50 per cent of normal. The fruit 
and cotton crops are abundant, but prices 
are extremely low so that there is some 
doubt that the complete fruit crop con- 
sisting principally of pears, peaches, ap- 
ples and cantaloupes will be harvested 
The harvesting of cotton in this section 
begins about Sept. 15 and lasts until about 
Jan. 15. 

The smelters in Arizona and in E] Paso 
are also operating at about 25 per cent 
of normal as is the copper refinery in 
El Paso. The cotton mill in El Paso is 
shut down and has been for several 
months, while reductions in force have 
been made in the past few weeks in the 
railroad shops, packing houses, smelter, 
oil refineries, copper refinery and lesser 
industries. Exports to Mexico and im- 
ports from Mexico have continued to de- 
cline each month, due in large part to 
the continued depression in Mexico and 
to the almost complete paralyzation of 
the mining industry, especially in the 
States of Chihuahua and Sonora 

El Paso building permits for July, 1931 
amounted to $69,390, as against $175,118 
during July, 1930, while bank clearir for 
July, 1931, aggregated $17,527,998 as against 
$23,125,167 in July, 1930 No important 
building projects are contemplated 
throughout this territory, with the excep- 
tion of a Federal building and a veterans’ 





rc 


hospital in Albuquerque, N. Mex., at a 
combined cost of $2,250,000. 
The tourist traffic. which in normal 


times is a very important source of reve- 
nue to El Paso and to numerous resorts 
in New Mexico and Arizona, is estimated 
by conservative contacts of this office to 
be about 30 per cent of normal. There are 
many travelers in both directions, east and 
west, seeking employment; it is estimated 
that at the present time this floating 
population through El Paso, number: 
around 750 to 800 men. 

An unemployment committee was ap- 
pointed by the Mayor of El Paso some 
months ago. The committee have desig- 
nated the office of the United States Em- 
ployment Service as the clearing house for 
all activities with reference to employ- 
ment matters, and all local interests are 
cooperating. 


Denver 


Denver, Colo.—C. R. Hinds, Auditor of 
the Denver Union Station, reports that 
rail tourist business is normal as compared 
with year ago. This is the result of espe- 
cially low tourist rates this year. W. T 
Hedgcock, Denver City Building Inspec- 
tor, reports 342 permits issued in July 
with a total value of $392.650 as compared 
with 400 valued at $403,700 for June this 
year. In the first seven months of 1931 
there were 2.618 permits issued with a 
value of $4,672,640, compared with 3,138 
permits valued at $5,254,350 in the same 
period last year 


Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake City, Utah.—A slight decline 
in business activity from the last week in 
July occurred in the first week of the 
current month. No increase in employ- 
ment has been reported in the canning in- | 


dustry, but it is expected to utilize several |' 
: pect . 'ommendations of the Employment Stabili- 


hundred additional 
end of the month. Drought 
are reported to be very 
eastern and southern 
The Uintah Basin 


employes before the 
conditions 
detrimental in 
portions of State 
Industrial Conference 

being held this week in Duchesne for 
the promotion of agricultural interests of 
the State and 15,000 persons are expected 
during the three day conference. 


' 
Seattle | 
Seattle, Wash.—Little change in the un- 
employment situation has occurred. Com- 
pared with June, building volume has in- 
creased and horticultural and berrv pick- 
ing activities have also helped. The log- 


| 
and backward. Tobacco still slow in 
Kentucky, but is improving rapidly; rains 
were beneficial in Wisconsin, but the hot, | 
dry weather seriously retarded the crop | 
in Ohio. Practically all deciduous fruit | 
crops are doing well, while citrus are in| 
good condition generally. | 


is 


nt’s Emergency Committee for Employ- 


The review is based on reports from district agents of the Department of 
(The first section of the Committee’s review was printed in the issue 


ng with southwestern and western cities, 


zing camps have only partially opened up 
after the usual early July shutdown. Re- 
lief continues tb be disbursed by the Vol- 
unteers 0: America and the Salvation 
Army. 


Portland, Oreg. 


Portland, Oreg.—Local Dun’s Review re- 
ports that the volume of retail business 
in Portland is fair. The demand for farm 


labor has increased and: highway con- 
struction work has absorbed some idle 
labor. Emergency unemployment work 


in Portland has given part-time employ- 
ment to 2,500 men. 


Memphis 


Memphis, Tenn.—Except in carloadings, 
which show a decline of about 17 per 
centycompared with July, 1930, and 6 per 
cent compared with June, there has been 
a perceptible pick-up in economic condi- 
tions. The industrial situation is holding 
eady, but is seasonally dull. The body 
manufacturers report as follows: The 
Fisher Body Company, report through K. 
M. Spurrier, general manager, states that 
the conditions are the same as last week; 
the Murray Body Company, through W. 
kh. Greenwalt, manager, reports no change 
from last week. That means that they 
are running~one-half time. T. J. O'Neill, 
assistant manager of the local Ford 
plant, employing 750 men three days a 
week, states that there is no change from 
last week but expects to go on a five-day 
schedule this month. 

The chemical and allied products manu- 
facturers are in a busy season, according 
to Abe Plough, president of Plough, Inc. 
This is usually their busy season on ac- 
count of the spraying and dusting for 
the eradication of insects. On the other 
hand, the oil mills and gins are inactive 
for seasonal reasons, but will be in full 
operation in September. 

J. J. Hollingsworth, City Building Com- 
missioner, reports the dullest July in re- 


Si 


cent years in private operations. On the 
other hand, public building is slightly 
more ‘active .On Aug. 4, the city opened 


bids and let the contract 
Summer Avenue Viaduct. 


for the $350,000 


Arkansas Cities 


M. H. Thompson of the Little 
Chamber of Commerce wires 

“Merchandising slightly below recent 
weeks due to seasonal lull; past month 
showed increase in building permits, em- 
ployment below June level due less ac- 
tivity on farms; business men feel that 
excellent crops will increase employment 
this Fall and aid business generally in 
spite of prospective low prices.” 

Dudley V. Haddock, of the Arkansas 
State Chamber of Commerce with head- 
quarters at Little Rock, under construc- 
tion work, mentions the following, 
throughout the State: Dumas adds $44,- 
000 sewerage extension; Warren § and 
Nashville, Ark., each report building high 
schools, valued at $100,000. The Arkansas 


Rock 


branch of the American Rice Growers 
Association Intends constructing a 200,000 
bushel elevator at Stuttgart, cost not 


mentioned; and a $150,000 improvement 
program is to be launched in Clarksville; 
Camden has sold $265,000 street improve- 
ment bonds. A $20,000 gin is to be con- 
structed in Jerome, and the Alma School 
District has appropriated $20,000 for 
school buildings; the State Construction 
Commission has sold $1.350,000 note issue 
for the continuation of the State Hos- 
pital project at Benton. Radio Station 
KLRA at Little Rock is to spend $70,000 
for improvements; Drew County has se- 
lected Monticello as the site for the $150,- 
000 courthouse, for which funds are avail- 


able. 


Louisville 


Louisville, Ky—Employment conditions 








remain unchanged, and little improve- 
ment is anticipated in the near future. 
Retail stores have reduced prices in an 
effort to stimulate sales which are only 
fair. Extreme heat and subnormal rain- 
fall are unfavorable to crops and wate1 
supplies. General business is quiet. 
Bank- loans and discounts decreased 
about $14,000,000 in the past six months 


Lumber production during the past week 
Gecreased, although sales were 10 per cent 
in excess of the output. Oriental demand 
for wheat has resulted in large shipments 
tu China. Carload shipments of north- 
west fruits and vegetables are lighter. A 
2,500,000 pounds increase in the hop crop 

expected. It is reported that one furni- 


ture factory has increased its operation 
and is now on a nine-hour day and a 
54-hour week to meef the increased de- 


mand for its products. 


July building permits were over $900,000 
almost double those of July of last yea 
Construction projects include $175,000 
Great Northern Railroad terminal at 
3end; reclamation project to cost $67,000: 
and work at The Dalles Hospital to cos 
-3,000. Klamath Falls is asking a bond 
issue $35,000 for a fire station. At 
Portland, new work includes the Emanuel 
Hospital expansion, $200,000; 
piovements, $18.000; an apartment houss 
$30,000; the Lipman Wolf Department 
tore alteration and improvements, $100,- 
000; and a city sanitary job, $102,000. 








$ 


of 





street im- 


San Francisco 


Calif.—Building permits 
in the first seven month 
this year were $14,505,159 as compared 


San Francisco, 
in San Francisco 


{ 


| With $13,635,765 in the same period of last 


vear. Residential construction shows a 


| good gain over the same period of the pre- 


ceding vear 
some 


Cr 





rity organizations report 
slight decreases in the number of 
nicals served. The State Chamber of 
Commerce reports a general seasonal in- 
crease in employment due to canning and 
he harvesting of agricultural crops. Rec- 








vation Committee are meeiing with activ 
response from large employers. 


Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, Cali 





The unemployment 


situation is somewhat brighter with em- 
ployment steadier in July than for several 
months past, according to the Chambe: 


n 
ot Commerce. Tuna fishing started dur- 
ing the past week and the industry is in 
full swing, employing many who have been 
unemployed for months The 
Board of Supervisors announced that step 
are being taken to raise an additional se\ 
eral million dollars be used through 
various channels to relieve unemploymen 

Relief organizations report practically th 

Same number are being aided at present a 
for the past several months 


to 


(The comments of the Department 
on the sugar crop and milk and egg 
production will be published in full 
tert in the issue of Aug. 14.) 


County | 


‘Delaware Testin 


| 


& 
Motor Vehicles 


Half of Automobiles Found 
Operating With Poorly 
Adjusted Lights 


: Dover, Det., Aug. 12. 
Fifty-seven per cent of the registered 


automobiles of the State remain to be 
tested in the motor vehicle inspection | 
campaign now being conducted by the 


Secretary of State’s office in cooperation 
with the Delaware Safety Council, ac- 
cording to an announcement from head- 
quarvers of the campaign. The following 
additional information was made avaii- 
able: 

A warning has been issued by the di- 
rector of the campaign that only three 
weeks are left for the testing of automo- 
biles. Fifty testing stations are avail- 
able through out the State, all equipped 
to inspect headlights, brakes and other 
equipment to determine if the State law 
is being violated. Auiomobiles which ‘do 
not display the official windshield sticker 
showing that they have been inspected 
will be stopped by police. 

Motor vehicle accidents and deaths in 
Delaware so far this year exceed those of 
the corresponding period of 1930. To date 
38 fatalities have occurred as against 32 
last ir. In this connection it is pointed 
out that one half of the cars tested to 
date have been found with faulty head- 
lights and one-third with defective brakes 


Fatal Accidents Drop 
While Auto Mileage 


Gains in Bay State 






Deaths Were in Ratio of One 
To Nine Million Miles 
Traveled, Says Governor's 
Committee 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 12. 

Massachusetts motorists have driven 
their cars on an average of 132 more 
miles so far this year than in 1930, yeu 
with a smeller total of fatal accidents, 
accord to announcement today by the 
Governor’ Committee on Street and 
|Highway Safety. The holding of the 
death toll below the last year mid-Summer 
mark, the statement points out, thus be- 











comes even more surprising. when it is 

revealed that the mileage covered by 

drivers in this State rose 4 per cent for 

the first half of the year. Additional in- 

formation was made available as follows: 

» July 1 there had been a 1'% per 

rease in deaths, when the mileage 

tion shows the 4 per cent in- 

The big July reduction in deaths 

the fatality figure to a 2 per 

cent d ( Indications were that the 

distanc driven were still climbing, al- 

though the latest gasoline consumption 

Statistics, on which the committee based 

its study, have been completed only 

through June 

Fatality Rate Declines 

As there are now more than 865,000 


automobiles registered in Massachusetts, 
an average increase of 132 miles for each 
of them brings the aggregate to stagger- 
ing proportions. The exact figure is 117,- 
033.804 miles, using the accepted estimates 
of 12 miles to a gallon. This means that 


Massachusetts drivers in the first half 
of this year drove safely 9,147,600 miles 
for every death on the highways The 


corresponding figure for a year ago was 
8,927,556, indicating a 2 per cent increase 
this year in vehicle miles per fatality 


The study shows that although the 
number of cars on the road has not been 
rising so rapidly as in recent years, the 


condition of general business has not pre- 
vented motorists from using the highways 
to a greater extent than ever before. Up 
to July 1, registrations were one half of 
1 per cent higher than at the same time 
the preceding year, while returns from the 
gasoline tax disclose that the motorists 
used 4 per cent more gasoline, or 9.752.817 
more gallons than for the first haif of 
1930 

The number of gallons of gasoline con- 
sumed rose from 241,044,123 for the first 
six months of 1930 to 250,796,940 this year 
Without counting the improved July 
figures, the death rate per 1,000,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline registered an appreciable 
drop, to 1.3, as compared with 1930 and 
1929. As of July 1, the death toll stood at 
329 for this year and 324 for 1930, while 
July shows the figures changed to 324 
and 392, respectively. 


Ruling on Suspension 


Of Bus Law Is Asked 


Legality of ‘Public Safety Meas- 
ure’ to Be Tested 


LINCOLN, NEBR 
_ Attorney General C. A. Sorensen has 
filed a petition in the district court of 
Lancaster .County asking for a judgment 
under the declaratory judgment statute 
for determination of the rights of the 
Attorney General, county attorneys, secre- 
tary of the Department of Public Works 
and owners and operators of buses and 
trucks under the provisions of Senate bill 
No. 33, an act passed by the recent Legis- 
lature, and to determine whether the act 
is Suspended by the filing of a referen- 
dum petition, which was filed with the 
Secretary of State July 30. The refer- 
endum vote on the law cannot be taken 
until the general election in November, 
1932. 
The Attorney General states in his peti- 
tion that the State Constitution provides 
that appropriation bills and bills for “pres- 
ervation of public peace, health or safety” 
cannot be suspended pending a referen- 
dum _ vote The Attorney General has 
filed a ballot title describing the act as 
; one containing “public safety measures,” 
and for an increase in certain fees for 
registration of buses and trucks and for 
reduction in the registration of farm and 
ranch trucks. 

“It is contemplated,” said Attorney Gen- 
eral Sorensen orally, “that the Nebraska 
Truckers’ Association and also railroad 
companies and any other interested in the 
bill regulating trucks and buses shall file 
petitions in intervention and the district 
court will hear all parties and determine 
their rights under the law, and that an 
a il shall be taken to the Supreme 
Court by any dissatisfied parties.” 


, Aug. 12 





Pennsylvania Takes Over 
Mutual Auto Insurer 


| HARRISBURG, Pa., Aug. 12. 
| The State Insurance Commissioner, C 
F Armstrong, has taken possession of the 
| business of the Metropolitan Mutual Auto- 
;} mobile Casualty Co., of Philadelphia, for 
purpose of liquidation, he announced 
Aug. 11 

| This action was ordered by the 
of Common Pleas of Dauphin County 
Aug. 10 as the result of a petition filed 
py the Attorney General at the suggestion 
of Mr. Armstrong whose representatives 
recently completed an examination of the 
company. 


Court 
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Terminal Market 
For Export Grain 


South Dakota Law Also Held 
To Authorize Disposal of 
Stored Wheat and Deliv- 
ery of Like Grade 





[Continued from Page 6.] 


the grain by the warehouseman; but in 
this connection it can be well said that 
so far as the man who deposits his grain 
under the provisions of this law is con- 
cerned, the result to him is the same 
whether the grain is sold or not, provided 
the warehouseman is able to deliver the 
same amount of the same grade, kind and 
quality upon demand. . 

If the elevator man is not able to ful- 
fill his obligation the depositor of grain 
is protected by the bond provided for in 
section 9751. In construing the provisions 
of this law, Judge Elliot in the case of 
Nicholson v. H. Poehler Co., 284 Fed. 992, 
said: 

“I am 
the 
nition 
of 


convinced 
statute requiring 


that the purpose of 

a bond is a recog- 
of the necessity for the transfer 
the wheat to a terminal market and 
the sale by the person storing it. 
The mere fact of the sale of the wheat, 
or transfer of the wheat to the terminal 
market, is nowhere suggested as a viola- 
tion of the rights or duties of the ware- 
houseman. 

It seems clear to me that the provisions 
of this law were enacted for the very 
purpose of permitting the warehouseman 
to take the grain, sell it, and carry it at 
a reasonable price for the producer, giv- | 


« 


ing him the benefit of storage, knowing | 
that, under the conditions that exist in 
this country; there is absolute impossi- 


bility of carrying the actual grain in the 
warehouse; that there are no warehouse 
facilities anywhere in this country to 
hold and carry the grain of the producers; 
that the warehouse facilities as I have 
stated above, are only sufficient for the 
ordinary marketing of the grain as it 
comes in, and not sufficient for that if 
anything out of the ordinary occurs to 
burden or hinder transportation.” 

It can be further well said that the 
rates paid for storage are so small as to 
conclude any depositor of grain from be- 
lieving that his grain will actually be 
kept in storage in the bin. The rate pro- 
vided in the receipt is one-thirtieth of 
1 cent per bushel per day, or 1 cent per 
bushel per month; on this basis an ele- 
vator with a storage capacity of 5,000! 
bushels would receive $50 per month for 
the use of the @levator in storing grain. 
The elevator in addition would be re- 
quired to pay a premium on a bond large 


enough to cover the value of the grain | 
of all outstanding storage receipts, and 
as provided in the reccipt prescribed by 


the Board of Railroad Commissioners pay 
the premium on insurance on 5,000 bushels 
of grain against fire and tornado. 
Section 9758 R. C. 1919, relied upon 
principally by the respondent to support 
the contention that there is no authority 
in the warehouseman to dispose of the 
grain. This section is as follows 

Whenever any grain 
any person doing a 
grain elevator business 
receipt issued therefore 
delivery of a like kind 
to the holder thereof 
livery shall be a 











is 


shall 
grain 
in 


be delivered to 
warehouse or 
this State, and 
providing for a 
amount and grade 
in return, such de- 
bailment and not a sale 
the grain so delivered, and in no 
shall the ¢£ in so stored be liable to seizure 
upon process of any court in any action 


of case 


against such bailee, except an action by the 
owner or holder of such warehouse receipt 
to enforce the terms of the same; but such 
grain shall at any and all times, in the 
event of the failure or insolvency of such 
bailee, be first applied exclusively to the 





redemption of outstanding warehouse re- 
ceipts for grain so stored with such bailee 
Ard in such event grain on hand in any 
particular elevator or warehouse shall first 
be applied to the redemption and satis- 
faction of receipts issued from such ware- 
houses. 

“Bailment” Transaction 

The transaction is referred to as a bail- 
ment. It is not contended, however, that 
the term bailment as used in the statute 
refers to a transaction which has the ele- 
ments of the ordinary transaction known 
as a bailment. This statutory transaction 
referred to as a bailment, is shorn of many 
of the ordinary requirements of a bail- 
ment. First, the statute contemplates a 
commingling of the grain, and does not re- 
quire a redelivery of the identical grain 
but only grain of the same kind, grade 
and quality. 

Second, a shipment to a terminal mar- 
ket is authorized, and a redelivery is not 
required at the place the original trans- 
action took place. Third, an immediate 
redelivery is not required, but only a re-| 
delivery as “rapidly as due diligence, care 
and prudence will justify.” Fourth, the 
obligation of the warehouseman is only 
to redeliver “such grain or an equal quan- | 
tity of the same grade, kind and quality.” | 

We have here then, a _ relationship 
created by statute and termed a bailment. | 
The statute itself precludes any thought | 
that the relationship created is the ordi- 
nary relationship of bailor and _ bailee. | 
The relationship must be construed and 
determined from the provisions of the 
statute itself. | 

Much reliance is placed upon the late | 
North Dakota case of State v. Farmers 
Elevator Company, 231 N. W. 725, wherein | 
the North Dakota court said: 

“When the plaintiff stored his grain the | 
title thereto remained in him. The eleva- 
tor company was a bailee but had the right 
to ship out and sell the grain thus stored 
providing it substituted therefor, othe 
grain of like kind and quality. If it ship- 
ped out so much of the grain in its pos- 
ession that not enough remained to sat- 
isfy the plaintiff's tickets, then to the ex- 
tent of the resulting deficiency there was 
a conversion, but if subsequently and be- 
fore a demand for the grain was made, the 
elevator company procured other grain ol! 
the same kind and quality, sufficient to 
satisfy the plaintiff's tickets, then such 
grain became the plaintiff's grain and he 
was entitled to the same upon demand. | 
If such later acquired grain was also 
shipped and sold so that again not enough 
remained to satisfy the plaintiff's tickets 
then there was another conversion, but if 
the company later bought grain of the 
same kind and quality, in the meantime 
there having be2n no demand for the 
grain, the default was cured and the plain- 
tiff could not thereafter claim a conver- 
sion as @f the October date.” 

Company Insolvent 

This statement and holding of the North 
Dakota court was made in a case where 
the elevator compahy was insolvent, and 
unable to redeliver upon demand. As we 
construe this North Dakota decision there 
is a conversion if stored grain is sold down 
below a point where the mass is reduced 
until there is not sufficient to redeem out- 
standing storage tickets, but if other grain 
is added to the mass prior to the time of | 
cemand, and brings the mass above that 
point sufficient to redeem outstanding 
tickets the conversion is cured. 

We believe that it would be as logical 
to hold, and more in confomrity with the 
intent of the statute, that the conver- 
sion, if any, is cured by a repurchase at the 
time of demand, rather than by a repur- 
chase after the sale but before demand 
However, under our construction of this 
warehouse law and the construction placed 

| upon these statutes in the case of S. D.| 


INSURANCE 


State Auto Drivers 


Are to Be Insured 


West Virginia to Change Its In- 
surance Policies to Cover 
State Employes 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Aug. 12. 


In order that drivers of State owned | 
automobiles may be protected in case of | 


suits following accidents, changes will be 
made in all insurance policies carried 
ty the State on its cars, Attorney General 


| Howard B. Lee has announced. 


Public liability and property 
coverage is carried on the automobiles 
Mr. Lee said, but this insurance is worth- 
less to the State because it cannot be sued 
The policies have not covered the opera- 
tors. 

A rider will be attached to all policies 
this week, he stated, specifying that the 
Grivers of the cars also are protected. In 
several cases suits have been brought 
against the drivers of State automobiles 
following accidents and judgments have 
been rendered against them. 


New York Checking 
Rating Methods of 
Mutual Insurers 


Two Groups of Fire Com- 
panies Asked to Show 
Cause Why They Should 
Not File Rate Schedules 


NEw York, N. Y., Aug. 12. 

The State Superintendent of Insurance, 
George S. Van Schaick, has asked two 
groups of mutual fire insurance companies 
to advise him why they should not file 
their rates and rating plans wth the State 
Insurance Department in compliance with 
section 141 of the State insurance law. 
The two groups addressed are the Im- 
proved Risk Mutuals and the Associated 
Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Compa- 
nies. 

Mr. Van Schaick also requested the 
companies of the two groups which are 
extending fire insurance policies to cover 
riot and civil commotion, sprinkler leak- 
age and aircraft damage to file supple- 
mental contracts with him for approval 
as required under section 121 of the in- 
surance law 

After quoting the provisions of section 
141, subdivision 3, Mr. Van Schaick said 

“Will you please advise this Depart- 
ment if there are any reasons why such 
filings of rate manual, scfiedule of rates, 
rating plan and other information con- 
cerning such rates should not be required 
as provided for in the above section of 
the insurance law? 

“Information has reached this Depart- 
ment that some companies are extending 
their fire insurance policies to cover riot 
and civil commotion, sprinkler leakage and 
aircraft damage insurance Under «the 
provisions of section 121 of the New York 
insurance law this may be done only by 
means of supplemental 


a contract ap- 
proved by the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance. As it does not appear that your 


company has submitted such supplemental 
contract for approval you are requested 
to do so at once if you are so extending 
your fire insurance policies.” 


Wheat Growers Assn. Brady, supra, it 
is the failure of the warehouseman to 
comply with his statutory obligation that 
constitutes the wrong. There is no wrong 
or conversion until there is a failure or 
refusal to deliver an equal amount of 
grain of like kind, grade and quality upon 
demand, tender and offer as provided by 
law 

The statute only requires redeclivery of 
the grain to be made “as rapidly as due 
diligence, care and prudence will justify.” 
It is our opinion that this provision of 
our statute recognizes the right of substi- 


Vv 


tution and that the statute is complied 
with if immediately upon demand the 
warehouseman, by use of the modern 


means of communication, purchases at 
the terminal market th: same amount of 
grain of like kind, grade and quality and 


| 
| 


damage 


SUPERVISION 


Surety Not Liste 





For Service Fee 
On State Deposits 





Treasurer of Nebraska Is 
Advised He May Pay 
Charge Without Violation 

’ Of Depository Statute 


LINCOLN, Nesr., Aug. 12. 


Attorney General C. A. Sorensen has 
submitted an opinion to the State Treas- 
urer, T. W. Bass, advising him that he 
may pay a service charge of not to exceed 
1 per cent to banks in which State funds 
are deposited without violating the deposi- 
tory law or making him liable upon his 
official bond for not strictly complying 
with the depository law. 

The service charge was authorized by 
an act (H. 39) passed by the 1929 Legis- 
lature. It provides that the State Treas- 
urer may pay a service charge not exceed- 
ing 1 per cent on deposits and that this 
charge may be deducted from the interest 
due the State on its deposits. The service 
charge law does not amend or repeal the 
depository law, section 79-2501, requiring 
the payment of at least 2 per cent inter- 
est on State deposits. 

Mr. Bass said that he has suggested a 
service charge of one-half per cent, while 
banks of Lincoln and Omaha have asked 


for 1 per cent. 
Attorneys of sureties on the State 
Treasurer's official bond have also been 


asked by Mr. Bass for an opinion as to 
whether the payment of a service charge 
would make him liable on his bond. 

In holding that the payment of a service 
charge would not violate the depository 
or make Mr. Bass liable on his offi- 
cial bond, Attorney General Sorensen said: 

“My answer is yes to your question, 
Whether or not you will allow a service 
charge of so much as 1 per cent is a mat- 
ter for you to determine. The law pro- 
vides that all agreements for service 
charge shall be in writing signed by the 
State Treasurer or the county treasurer 
as the case may be. Copies of the agree- 
ments for service charge on State funds 
shall be filed with the State Auditor and 
copies of the agreements for service charge 
on the county funds shall be filed with 
the county clerk of the county for which 
the agreements are made.” 


Jaw 


Okishouws Asks New Mexico 
To Shut Down Oil Wells 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., Aug. 12. 


Governor Arthur Seligman has re- 
ceived a request from Governor W. H. 
Murray, of Oklahoma, asking him to co- 
operate with Oklahoma and shut down the 
oil wells in New Mexico. Governor Selig- 
man took the matter under advisement, 


Osage Indians Summoned 
In Gas Royalty Hearings 


The Council of the tribe of Osage In- 
dians has been asked to appear on Aug. 
14 before the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs and the Acting Secretary of the In- 
terior in connection with complaints by 
Indian leaseholders of Government land 
who are seeking a reduction in gas royal- 
ties, it was stated orally Aug. 12 by the 
Commissioner, Charles J. Rhoads. 

Executive hearings have been held aq 
the Department of the Interior during 
the last two days, Mr. Rhoads said, re« 
specting leases involving 11 large tracts 


offers to deliver this grain at the termi- 
nal market to the ticket holder. 

Just vhat title is passed when an ele- 
vator disposes of grain deposited with it 


under the provisions of the warehouse 
law, is not necessary for us to now de- 
cide. Nor is it necessary for us to decide 


the liability of the purchaser from a ware- 
houseman in the event of insolvency of 
the warehouseman and his failure or in- 
ability to deliver the grain of like kind, 
grade and quality upon demand. 

The judgment and order appealed from 
are reversed 

Po.tiy, P. J., CAMPBELL and Warren JJ., 
concur. Miser, C., sitting in lieu of Ros- 
ERTS, J., disqualified. 





GENERAL FOODS ANNOUNCES A NEW 


RESEARCH ACHIEVEMENT.. 


VITA-FRESH 


\ 
v 









VITA-FRESH, the latest research achieve- 
ment of General Foods, is a complete 
solution to the problem of coffee fresh- 
ness. It has already been applied to 
Maxwell House Coffee, one of General 
Foods’ 20 nationally advertised products, 

Coffee deteriorates on contact with 
air. The delicate, volatile flavors escape, 
thereby causing loss of freshness. Oxy- 
gen combines with oils left in the coffee, 
thereby causing staleness. The best 
vacuum packing now in commercial use 
removes 90% of the air. Vita-Fresh re- 
moves more than 99% of the air and, 
for practical purposes, creates a complete 
and perfect vacuum, The importance 
of this advance is shown from the 
fact that even a 90% removal of air 
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Maxwell House Coffee, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell- 
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leaves in the can enough oxygen to 
cause some deterioration of the con- 
tents. Vita-Fresh seals coffee’s fragrance 
so perfectly that even expert coffee 
tasters cannot tell the difference between 
coffee that has stood for months in 
Vita-Fresh cans, and coffee fresh from 
the roaster. 

Probability that the new process may 
be made available to other packers is 
disclosed in the announcement that the 
American Can Company has been au- 
thorized to grant the use of it to other 
coffee roasters. 

“The Story of Vita-Fresh,” a book- 
let which should be of interest to both 
housewife and business man, will 
be sent to you free upon request. 


L FOODS 


NEW YORK CITY 


O, Certo, Post's Bran Flakes, Minute Tapioca, 


Postum, Hellmann’s Mayonnaise Products, Walter Baker's Chocolate and Cocoa, Franklin 
Baker's Coconut, Calumet Baking Powder, Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swans Down Cake 
Flour, Post Toasties, La France, Satina, Diamond Crystal Salt, Whole Bran. 
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Freight Loading 
Exceeds Total of 


More Than 757,000 Cars of 
Revenue Freight Loaded, 
Although Still Below the 
Figure in 1930. 


Loading of revenue freight amounted to 
more than 757,000 cars during the week 
of Aug. 1, an increase of more than 15,000 
cars compared with the preceding weck, 
but still 162,000 cars below the correspond- 
ing period of last year, according to a 
statement of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation transmitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Aug. 12. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended Aug. 1 totaled 757,293 cars. This 
Was an increase of 15,541 cars above the 
preceding week but a decrease of 162,488 
cars below the corresponding week last 
year. It also was 348,627 cars under the 
Same week two years ago. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the 
week of Aug. 1 totaled 287,312 cars, an 
increase of 8,516 cars above the preceding 
week this year, but 71,939 cars under the 
corresponding week in 1930, and 148,084 
cars under the same week in 1929. 


Decline in Grain Loadings 

Grain and grain products loading for 
the week totaled 50,686 cars, a decrease 
of 1,275 cars below the preceding week 
this year and 12,024 cars under the same 
week last year. It also was 24,376 cars 
below the corresponding week two years 
ago. In the western districts alone, grain 
and grain products loading for the week 
ended on Aug. 1 totaled 32,724 cars, a 
decrease of 12,397 cars below the same 
week last year. 

Forest products loading totaled 27,311 
cars, an increase of 43 cars above the 
preceding week this year but 14,117 cars 
under the same week in 1930. It also was 


40,447 cars below the corresponding week | 


two years ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 35,196 cars, 
a decrease of 652 cars below the week be- 
fore and 22,909 cars below the correspond- 
ing week last year. It also was a de- 
crease of 39,113 cars under the same week 
in 1929. 

Merchandise Shipments 

Loading of merchandise less than car- 
lead lot freight totaled 213,017 cars, an 
increase of 864 cars above the preceding 
week this year, but 21,375 cars below the 
Same week last year and 46,940 cars under 
the same week two years ago. 

Coal loading amounted to 119,656 cars, 
7,365 cars above the preceding week but 
17,977 cars below the corresponding week 
last year and 39,814 cars under the same 
week in 1929. 

Coke loading amounted to 4,808 cars, a 
decrease of 247 cars below the preceding 
week this year and 3,734 cars under the 
same week last year. It also was 7,551 
cars below the same week two years ago. 

Livestock Increases 

Livestock amounted to 19,307 cars, an 
increase of 917 cars above the preceding 
week this year and 1,587 cars above the 
same week last year. It was, however, 2 


decrease of 2.302 cars under the samc, 


week two years ago. In the western dis- 
tricts alone, livestock loading for the week 
ended on Aug. 1 totaled 14,826 cars an in- 
crease of 1.398 compared with the same 
week last year. 

All districts reported reductions in the 
total loading of all commodities, compared 
not only with the same week in 1930 but 
also with the same week in 1929. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1931 com- 
pared with the two previous years follows: 

Five weeks in January, A; four weeks in 
February, B; four weeks in March, C; four 
weeks in Apri!, D; five weeks in May, E; 
four weeks in J ¢. F; four weeks in July, G; 
week ended A>g. 1, H: 








1930 1929 

A 3 acetone 4.518.699 
B 2 3.506.899 3.797.183 
Cc 2, 3515.7 33 3.837.736 
D 2 3.618.960 3.989.142 
E 3. 4.593.449 sinatiane 
P 2 3,718,983 4.291.881 
G 2 3.555.610 4.160.078 
H 919.781 1,105,920 

Total ... 22,668,944 27 675, 967 30, 882 951 


Sale of Water Power 
In West Consider ed 


Agreement sic on Sale of 
Energy in Washington 


Negotiations between the State of 
Washington and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion relative to the sale of surplus power 
at the Cle Elum water power project,*for 
which an application for a permit has 
been pending, have almost reached a sat- 
isfactory conclusion, it was announced 
orally Aug. 12 at the Bureau. 

Objections were first raised by the State 
to the proposal of the Bureau to sell the 
surplus power for defraying costs and 
thereafter leave the final disposition to 
Congress, it was explained. Additional in- 
formation was furnished as follows: 

Washington questioned the issuance of 
the permit on two grounds, the first in 
respect to sale of power the revenue of 
which the State felt might be applied 
perpetually to water users of the project; 
the second, in respect to the date in- 
volving recognition of water priorities, 
which the State claimed should date from 
1920 and the Bureau held should date 
from 1905. The latter question is be- 
fore the Department of Justice for de- 
termination. 

Acting Secretary J. M. Dixon of the De- 
partment of the Interior dispatched a 
tefegram to Director E. J. Barnes of the 
Washington Department of D®velopment 
and Conservation proposing that the re- 
ceipts from the sale of the surplus power 
generated be applied to pay costs of the 
power plant and power canal, then upon 
the cost of the Roza division, subject to 
the approval of Congress. 


Canadian- Natta, Tate 
Agreement Now in Effect 


The trade agreement recently concluded 
between Canada and Australia was pro- 
claimed effective as from Aug. 3, 1931, by 
a Canadian order in council, according to 
a cablegram from Assistant Commercial 
Attache Oliver B. North, Ottawa, Aug. 


10.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


The Federal Radio Commission has re- 
ceived the following application, it was 
announced Aug. 12: 


WI10XAW, Standard Shipping Co license 
for special ship service, 516 kc., 2 w 

WIOXAZ, Airplane & Marine Direction 
Finder Corporation, license for special 
service, 516 ke., 2 w 

Western Air Express, new license for air- 
craft. 3.106, 3,070, 3,076, 3,082, 3,088, 5,510, 5,540 
ke., 50 w. 

WPDG, City of Youngstown, Youngstown 
Ohio, modification of license for increase in 
power to 150 w.. 2.458 kce., police 

KVP, City of Dallas, Tex., construction per- 
mit for new transmitter, 1,712 ke., 200 w., 
police. 


ship 
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Foreseen fi Rates Are Raised 


Preceding Week Shipping Groups Tell I. C. C. They Will Move 


Goods by Motor Transport Lines 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


senting the American Cyanamid Co., sup-, 


ported Mr. Moore's contention as to di- 
version of traffic from the rails, adding 
that once this traffic is diverted there 
will be.small possibility of it again re- 
verting to the rails. In the company’s 
Niagara Falls plant alone, said Mr. Whit- 
temore, the railroads will loose $400,000 
annually in the event of a rate advance. 

J. B. Jones of Danville, Va., on behalf 
of the Southside, Va., Rate Association, 
declared shippers in his section of the 
State already are considering shifting 
their traffic to motor trucks. 

“A general increase at this time, or 
in the nearer future,” said Mr. Jones, “will 
cripple industry and agriculture, retard 
future development along all lines, thus 
reducing the tonnage of rail carriers and 
defeating the purpose for which it is 
designed.” He said the carriers can not 
afford to increase rates and thus cripple 
industry and divert traffic to the trucks. 

H. E. Manghum:of Lever Brothers, soap 
manufacturers, told the Commission that 
the present rates on soap are already ex- 
cessive, and that to increase them as pro- 
posed by the carriers would disturb im- 
portant relationship and distribute the 
freight bill unfairly. 

Such an increase, he said, would add 
several hundred thousands of dollars a 
year to his freight bill, and would result 
in a shift to trucking. None of the busi- 
ness will move by rail, he said, pointing 
out that his company could ship far more 
economically by truck than by rail if the 
increase is gr&nted. 

“To make our position clear,” said Mr. 
Manghum, “we want the Commission to 
know we consider the present freight 
rates on our commodities sufficiently 
high and in may instances too high, and 
if rates are increased, the carriers are not 
going to get the business. 


Loss of Business 

“We will be forced to develop ways and 
means for retaining the amount of the in- 
crease in freight rates in our own com- 
pany. We consider present conditions 
temporary and are optimistic enough to 
believe that normal conditions will return 
and we all know too well that when the 
carriers are handling a normal volume of 
traffic, the rates were sufficiently high. 

“The cut in carriers’ earnings is not 
due to rates, but is due to a falling off of 
traffic because of depression in business 
generally. We believe that the ways and 
means of avoiding paying a 15 per cent 
increase in freight rates which are pres- 
ent-with us are available to many large 
shippers. Consequently “we expect that 
such a shifting of railroad hauls and a 
diversion of traffic from the railroads will 
follow the granting of a 15 per cent in- 
rease as to do the railroads, consequently 
the couniry’s business, a lasting harm.” 


Oregon Commissioner 


Opposes Rate Raise 
Says Higher Freight Charges 
Will Reduce Tonnage 


PorTLAND, OreG., Aug. 12.—The Public 
Utilities Commissioner of Oregon, Charles 
M. Thomas, is “unalterably opposed” to 
the proposed 15 per cent freight rate in- 
crease, he asserted today when he ap- 
peared as the first witness here at the 
hearing held by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The hearing was conducted by Com- 
missioners E. I. Lewis and William E. Lee 
and Examiners Myron Witters and G. H. 
Mattingly. 

The proposed increase, Mr. Thomas said, 
would result in tremendous loss both in 
tonnage and revenue to the railroads, 
would cripple the shipping interests from 
which the carriers must derive the buik 
of their revenues in the Pacific Northwest, 
and would divert tonnage to trucks and 
other means of transportation. 





“Such tonnage will not be resorted if |" 
and when rates are returned to present | 


levels,” he said. “Present economic condi- 
tions demand a lower, not a higher level.” 

Fred K. Baker, Director of Public Works 
for the State of Washington, likewise told 
the Commissioners that tonnage would im- 
mediately go to motor trucks should rail 
rates be raised 15 per cent. Already the 
motor truck is playing a big part in the 





|movement of freight In this part of the 


United States, he said, and would be quick 
tc seize more business as the competitive 
rail rates may increase, 


E. R. Clark, of the Metal and Thermit 
Corporation, dealers in waste materials, 
informed the Commission that if the rate 
increase is granted as pertains to scrap 
tin plate, in which his company deals 
chiefly, it will be far better to contract 
with a chain of trucks to do the neces- 
sary hauling, since even at this time trucks 
are hauling scrap tin at 25 per cent less 
than the railroads. 

H. F. Masman, of the National Associa- 
tion of Waste Material Dealers, likewise 
informed the Commission that a freight 
rate advance would bring about a large 
diveysion of traffic in scrap, paper, rubber, 
iron and steel and rags from the rails to 
the trucks. 


W. F. Everding Testifies 


W. F. Everding, Assistant Traffic Mana- 
ger of Brown & Co., of Berlin, N. H., 
manufacturers of puip-paper chemicals, 
artificial leather, etc., testified in opposi- 
tion to the proposed increase, stating that 
if it were approved his company would 
have to turn to other than railroad trans- 
portation, a practice it has avoided in the 
past. 

Mr. Everding asserted that $600,000 
would be added to freight charges to 
and from his Berlin plant when the Com- 
mission’s decision in the Eastern Class 
Rate Case became effective. He said 
his company had never opposed the rail- 
roads in any rate case, but that dis- 
turbance of competitive business adjust- 
ments expected to result from the 15 per 
cent increase made intervention at this 
time necessary. 

W. R. Moore Testifies 


William R. Moore, Traffic Manager of 
the Eastern Confectioners’ Traffic Bureau, 
stated in opposition to the increase that 
the 15 per cent proposed increase in ex- 
isting charges would add $725,000 to the 
company’s freight bill on the finished 
products alone. 

“If the rail carriers further advance our 
rates,” said Mr. Moore, “serious harm will 
be done to the candy industry and the 
carriers as well, as we will be forced to 
use motor trucks and waterways to re- 
duce our freight costs and this will, in 
turn, further reduce the revenues of the 
carriers. 

“It seems to us that the carriers are 
fiving in the face of the economic law 
when they attempt to counteract declin- 
ing traffic by raising rates in contrast to 
all other commercial enterprises which 
make it a practice to lower prices as 
demand lessens and which practice is 
more than ever necessary today to bring 
about a rehabilitation of our whole eco- 
nomic structure. If the carriers would 
put in rates that we will later present to 
them, we feel certain that the candy vol- 
ume will increase in such proportion that 
the carriers’ revenue will exceed even their 
sanguine expectations in their proposed 
advance, which we oppose, because it is 
based on a principle of economics which 
limits the market to the greatest num- 
ber of shippers in favor of local shipping, 
instead of encouraging extensive rail ship- 
nents at moderately profitable rates, to 
the vast army of shippers and receivers 
ef freight in the United States.” 

Hi. W. Bikle Files Reply 

As the proceedings went into the after- 
noon session, Henry Wolf Bikle, on be- 
half of the petitioning railroads, filed a 
revly to the motion of six western States 
reauesting dismissal of the carriers’ peti- 
tion for a 15 per cent rate advance. 

Dismissal had bcen requested on the 
ground that the Commission was with- 
out authority to grant a rate increase on 
the mere showing by the railroads of a 
financial emergency. This, the reply de- 
nied. 

The reauest for dismissal of the rail- 
roads’ request further stated that no show- 
ing had been made that the proposed in- 
crease was reasonable either for future 
or present application, that present rail 
traffic could bear an increase, or that 
the traffic would continue to move freely 
in the event the increase were granted. 
| These contentions also were denied in the 
railroad reply. 


Counsel for the carriers stated that evi- 


;} dence submitted on their behalf “has 
; been in all material respects pafallel to, 
and in certain respects more comprehen- 
| sive” than evidence submitted in previous 
petitions for rate increases favorably de- 
cided by the Commission. 

The State Commissions requested as an 
alternative to their motion to dismiss, that 
in the event it was rejected, the Commis- 
sion refuse to grant any increases on com- 
modities for which reasonable levels had 


Bids of Informative Nature Asked 
For Operation of Muscle Shoals 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


vested in the Commission to lease the 


Muscle Shoals plants in the interest of the 


local community and agriculture generally. 

Congress took no action on the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations, but both the 
State of Alabama and Tennessee joined 
in in creating the proposed Commission. 
Three representatives from each State 
were named on the Commission and Presi- 
dent Hoover appointed Col. McMullen and 
Col. Harley B. Ferugson, Corps of Engi- 


neers, to represent the Department of 


War, and Edward A. O'Neal, of Alabama, 
President of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, to represent agriculture. 

The list of those concerns to which in- 
vitations have been sent by the Commis- 
sion to submit bids for the leasing of the 
Muscle Shoals project follows: 


American Potash & Chemical Corp.. New 
York; Arnold, Hoffman & Co Ine Provi- 
dence, R. I.; F. Aufrichtig Company, H. J 
Baker & Bro., New York: Benner Chemical 
Company, Caicago; John J. Boyle, New York; 
Geo. A. Breon & Company, Kansas City; God- 
frey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston; Chas. B. Chrystal 
Co.. Inc., Henry K. Davies & Co., Inc., New 
York; A. C. Drury & Co., Chicago 

Eimer & Amend, Eureka Importers & Ex- 
porters, New York; Fergusson Bros., Alex C. 
Fergusson Jr., Philadelphia; General Chemical 
Company, Grasselli Chemical Company, Innis 
Speiden & Co., Inc., The Kalbfieisch Corp., 
New York. 

Lehn & Fink Products Co., Inc., Bloomfield, 
N. J.; John D. Lewis, Providence, R. I.: Mal- 
linekrodt Chemical Works, New York: J. 
Meyer & Sons, Philadelphia; Monsanto Chem- 
ical Works, St. Louis; New York Color & Chem- 
ical Co., Belleville, N. J.: Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 

F. Rudloff. Schall Color & Chemical Co., 
Schieffelin & Company, Seaboard Chemical 
Company, Smith Chemical & Color Com 1pan} 
Geo. B. Smith Chemical Work pringfi 
Il).;  Sterlin Products Company Easton Pa 

Joseph Turner & Company, United States 
Industrial Alcohol Company, United Sts 
Industrial Chemical Company, Welch, Holme 
& Clarke Company, Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 
New York; Jacques Wolf & Company, Pas- 
saic, N. J 

General Motors Company, Detroit E. I 
Dupont de Nemours & Co... Wilminzton, Del 
Union Carbide, American Cyanamid Co., New 
York Davi on Chemcial Company, Baltimore, 
Md.; Victor Chemical Works, Chica Amer- 
ican Solvents & Chemical Corp York; 
Bethlehem Steel Co.. Inc., Bethleh Pa 

New England Fuel & Transportaticn Com- 
pany, Bosten: Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc., 
American-British Chemical Supply Company, 
Inc.; Chemical Solvents, Inc., The Mathieson 
































Alkali Works, Inc., New York 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich.; Roessler 


,& Hasslacher Chemical Company, New York; 
Powers-Weightman, Rosengarten Company, 
Philadelphia; The Harshaw Fuller & Goodwin 
Company, Cleveland; Solvay Process Co., New 
Sore Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit; Parsons & 

etit, 
sey Zine Co., New York. 

American Ma 
phia; The Barrett Co., New York: Darling & 
: 20 , Chicago; King Chemical Co., Bound 

3rook, N. J.; McCandless Laboratory, Balti- 
ie re; Potas sh Importing Corp. of America, 
Sc ern Agricultural Chemical Corporation, 
Battelle & Renwick, Hosken & Co., Inc., Mon- 
mouth Chemical Corporation, Mutual Chem- 
ical Co. of America, American Steel Export 

















Co., Inc., Hugo Falck & Co., Ltd, R. W.! 


Greeff & Co., Inc., Charles Lennig & Co., 
Inc., The Superfes Co., Inc., New York. 
Semet Solvay Co., Syracuse, N. Y¥.; Alumi- 
num Co. of America, Pittsburgh; National 
Chemical Company, Syracuse, N. Y.: National 
Carbon Company, Cleveland; Muscle Shoals 
Power Distributing Co., Birmingham, Ala.: 
Ford Motor Company Detroit; Charles L. 
Parsons, Washington, D. C.; Swann Chemical 
Company. Alabama Power "Cones Bir- 
Allied Chemical & Dye Co., American Car 
and Foundry Co., Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., Associated Gas & Electric Co., New York; 
Birmingham Real Estate & Improvement Com- 














pany, Birmingham, Ala.; Byllesby & Co., Chi-! 


cago; Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls. N. Y.: 
F. E. Castleberry, Shreveport, La.; E. W. Clark 


& Co., Philadelphia: Commonwealth Edison | 


Co., Chicago; Joseph F. Cooper, Sewanee, 
Tenn. 

Eccnomy Power & Light Co., Joliet, Il.; 
Electric Power & Light Corp., General Electric 
Co., General Gas & Electric Corp.. New York; 
Georgia Light & Power Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; 
C. E. Graff, American Nitrogen Products Co., 
Seattle; Harris Forbes & Co., Frederick T 
Hepburn, Elon H. Hooker, New York; Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago 

International Nickle Co., International Pa- 


per Co., New York; Kentucky Public Util- 


ties Co Louisville, Ky.; James H. Levering, 


Los Angeles: Middle West Utilities Co., Chi- 
cago; National Lead Co., New York; H. B. 
Newell & Co., Chicago; North American Co., 
H. J. Pierce, president, Hydroelectric Co., New 


York; Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh; 


Public Service Co Chicago; M. J. Ready, 
care of United States Title Guaranty Co., 


Miami, Fla 


Southern Power Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric Co., Chicago;.Stone & 


Websier, Boston; Lloyd H. Smith, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; Tennessee Electric Powe 
York; Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Birmingham, Ala.; United States s 
Westinghouse Chureh Kerr 

Westinghouse Electric & M 
Western El 















Co., New York; 






tional Grange, Patrons of Hus 
ington, D. C.; Farmers Edu 











E inglish , Air tines: 


I ncreasing Speed 


| Services to India aaa Africa | 
Use Larger Planes and 
Speed up Schedules 


| 

England-India and England-Africa air 
services have been speeded up through 
agreements with Italy and Greece and by| 
the use of larger and faster flying boats| 
on Mediterranean sections, according to 
report received in the Commerce Depart- 
ment from Trade Commissioner William | 
L. Kilcoin at London. 

Passengers 
reach Karachi in 5 days, 
minutes and Central Africa in just over 
After leaving Croydon the route 
followed across Europe on 
is via France, 
and Greece. 


2 hours and 35 


Switzerland, Italy 
passengers and 
mails are transferred to a night train for 
the journey over the Basel-Genoa section. 
From Genoa down the Italian coast via 
s and across the Mediterranean from 
Athens to Alexandria new 4-engined fly- 
ing boats are used, and Alexandria will be 
reached only 2 days, 7 hours after leav- 
ing London. 


short train journey to Cairo, 
which is the junction of the Indian and 
the Indian mail will go 
on by land plane via Baghdad and the 
Persian Gulf to Karachi and Delhi. 
African mail will proceed southward, via 
Khartun, by airplane and flying boat. The 
weekly African and Indian air mails bound 
England will 
J Territory) 
Delhi (India) each Wednesday. 
mails will join at Cairo and reach London 
on the following Tuesday.—Issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 


African airways, 


Factory Employment 
Decreases in New York 


N. Y.. Aug. 12. 


in factc.yv 


Further reductions 1 
in New York State 


were recorded 
y, Industrial Commissioner 
'Perkins stated today. 

Both employment 
creased about 2 per cent from June. 
i the index of employment, based 
upon the monthly average of 1925-1927 
as 100, stood at 71.8 in July and that of 
Average weekly earn- 
ings were $26.39, 5 cents above the June 
figure, which was the lowest that had 
been recorded since 1923. 

These statements are based upon the 
reports of a fixed list of about 
00 firms which report monthly to the 
ivision of Statistics and Information of 
the New York State Department of Labor. 
represent the varied types 
of manufacturing carried on throughout 


pay rolls at 65.4. 


These firms 


July usually shows a seasonal slackness 
in addition to temporary closures for in- 
ventory and vacation, it was stated. 


amounted to more than twice the average 
decline in July for the previous 16 years, | 
while pay rolls dropped slightly more than 
The extent of the fall in in- 
the past two years 
from the fact that this July re- 
corded 14 per cent fewer factory workers 
than a year ago and 26 per cent fewer 
than July two years ago. 
taled 20 per cent less than ton 
35 per cent less than July, 


the average. 
i activity over 


Pay rolls to- 


Air Corps to Take Part 
In Canadian Pageant 
The Acting Secretary of War, ; 
Frederick H. Payne, has accepted the in- 
vitation for the Army Air Corps to par- 
i in the Third Annual Canadian 
Air Pageant to be held at Montreal Aug. 
5 issued for the 
attendance of one Pursuit Squadron from 
Selfridge Field, Mich., 
the pageant.—Issued by the Department 


are being 


to participate 


been recently prescribed by the Commis- 
sion pursuant to the requirements of the 
Hoch-Smith joint Congressional resolution 


Answering this phase of the motion, the 
carriers stated ; 
rates were established 
with what the Commission believed to be a 
proper relationship of certain rates to the 
rate structure and did not 
cate a general rate level of that structure|of the press and associations provided 
The carriers also} sor above, who have no proper and legal 
cenied assertions by the State bodies that} interest in any of the merchandise cov- 
i no evidence! ered by a manifest, shall not be permitted 
showing that recently-prescribed rate ad- | 
justments were unreasonable. 

i i representing 
Lancaster, Pa., Manufacturers Association. 
testified in opposition to the increase, de- 
claring that the carriers could reduce their 
costs by more economical operations rather 
| than by increasing rates. 


prescribed | 


conformable with law. 


had offered 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
12 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, Which are summarized 
as iollows: 


veorge F. Taylor , .: N - 
’ aylor 4 Co., Inc.; New Jer- | Caflisch Lumber Company 
haganese Mfg. Co., Philadel-| Laurel Furnace, W. Va.. 
charged as factor 
two carloads of used log cars moving 
state from 


to Lake Lynn, 
combination 


unreasonable. 


—Wyoming Grocery Company v. 
Burlington 
Rate charged on one carload of apples from 
Leavenworth, 
Complaint dismissed 


and S. Docket No. 
found not justified. 


out prejudice to the filing of new 
Proceeding discontinued 
reiated cases.—-Castanea Pa- 
goma Central & Hudson 





from Canadian origins to destinations 
York and Pennsylvania 
unreasonable or 
plaints dismissed. 
Mundet & 
Railroad: Corkwood 
j to third-class 
Third-class rat- 


under official classification. 
ing and rate, as applied to corkwood refuge, 
in CAROAES, from New York, N. Y 
found unreasonable. 
bases os Sa and reparation awarded. 
22109.—In the matter of rates on sand, 
crushed stone, etc., 
of South Carolina 
maintained by 


Reasonable 


within the State 


respondents 
stone and allied com- 
for application within 
found generally 
prejudicial to interstate shippers 
preferential of intrastate shippers ¢ 
discriminatory 


in carloads, 


Rates prescribed which will remove such 
discrimination 
found to exist 


unreasonable rates charge 
tuminous cecal, in carloads, 
9 New 
oad Co., 
eel Corp., 
& Co (Inc.), 
Rates on sand and gravel, i 





ctrie Co., Chicago: F. S. Wegner, 
Detroit; J. G. White & Co., New York: Na- 
bandry, Wash- 
ational & Co- 
qperative Union of America, Roberts, Mont.; 
American Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago. 


unreasonable 
Reparation 
Chesapeake 
on defective steel plates <2 ee 


| Treasury Rule 


Is Amended on 
Ship Manifests 


Officers of Customs Bureau 
Must Keep Them Confi- 
dential on Request, Under 
New Regulation 


An order just signed by Frank Dow, 
Acting Commissioner of Customs, and 
Ferry K. Heath, Acting Secretary of the 


Treasury, provides for the amendment of | 


a section of the Customs Regulations of 
1923 so that if any steamship company 
docs not desire to make public copies of 
its manifest, the officers of the Bureau 


must keep them confidential, it was ex- | 


plained by Mr. Dow in an oral statement 
Aug. 12. 


The full text of the order follows: 

To collectors of customs and others con- 
cerned: Article 1323 of the Customs Reg- 
ulations of 1923 is amended to read as 
follows: 

Article 1323—Confidential Information. 
—(a) Collectors, appraisers, customs 
agents and other customs officers and em- 
ployes shall not disclose details of their 
official activities for publication except 
under special authorization by the Bu- 
reau. Information contained in invoites, 
entries, manifests, export declarations, 
and other papers or documents filed at 
the customhouse must be treated as con- 
fidential except for the purpose for which 
such documents are required to be filed. 
All officers and employes of the customs 
are prohibited, unless expressly authorized 
so to do by the Bureau or by these reg- 
ulations, from giving out information con- 
tained in such papers, except to the im- 
porter or other party directly in interest 
or to his authorized agent. 

Information for the Press 


(b) Accredited representatives of the 


| press, including newspapers, commercial 


magazines, trade journals, and similar 
publications, may be permitted to examine 
vessels’ manifesis and to copy therefrom 
for publication information and data not 
of a confidential nature, subject to the 
following rules: 

(1) Of the information and data ap- 
pearing on outward manifests only the 
general character, destination and quan- 
tity ‘or value) of the commodity, name of 
vessel, and country of destination, may be 


;copied and published. Where the mani- 


fests show both quantity and value, 
either may be copied and published, but 
not both in any instance. 


(2) Confidential information such as 
the names of the shippers and consignees, 
marks and numbers, and both quantities 
and values of commodities shall not be 
copied from outward manifests. 

(3) Of the information shown on in- 
ward manifests, only the name of the 
consignee, the general character of the 
commodity, and the quantity (or value), 
name of vessel, and country of dispatch 
shall be copied and published. Where an 
inward manifest shows both quantity and 
value of the commodity, either may be 
copied and published, but not both in any 
instance. 

(c) Accredited representatives of reg- 
ularly established associations, whether 
incorporated or not, shall be permitted 
to examine vessels’ manifests for the pur- 
pose of securing data relative to mer- 
chandise of the kind or class in the im- 
portation of which the association is in- 
terested, subjected to the foregoing rules; 
but this authority does not “extend to 
attorneys or customs brokers representing 
individual importers. ; 

(d) Importers and exporters or their 
duly authorized brokers, attorneys, or 
agents may be permitted to examine man- 
ifests with respect to any consignment of 
goods in which they have a proper and 
legal interest as principal or agent, but 
shall not be permitted to make any gen- 
eral examination of manifests or to make 


any copies or notations from the same | 


except with reference to the particular 
importation or exportation in which they 
have a proper and legal interest. 

(e) All copies and notations from in- 
ward an doutward manifests shall be sub- 
mitted for examination by the customs 
officers designated for that purpose. 

(f) Persons other than representatives 


access to the same. 

(g) Upon application of any importer 
or exporter or master or owner of any 
vessel or line of vessels, the Collector of 
Customs shall refuse to sanction publica- 
tion of any information or data concern- 
ing merchandise imported or exported by 
the applicant or carried by the vessel or 


Decisions on Railway A pplications 
And Reports Filed by Examiners 


in car'oads, from Ashland, Ky., to Michigan 
City, Ind., found not inapplicable or un- 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed 


No. 24086.—Southwestern Paper Company 
of Dallas, Tex.. v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road: Rate charged on printing paper, other 
than newsprint, carloads. from Hamilton, 
Ohio, to Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex., found 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


No. 24018.—Cameron Joyce & Company 
v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad: Rate on 
contractors’ outfits, in carloads, from Ca- 
ruthersville, Mo,, to Opdyke, Ill., found un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 23777.—American Steel Dredge Com- 
pany v. Wabash Railway: Charges collected 
on a carload shipment of one steel hull or 
barge from Fort Wayne, Ind., to Belleglade- 
Chosen, Fla., found inapplicable. Applicable 
charges not shown to have been unreason- 
able. Shipment found misrouted. Repara- 
tion awarded and waiver of the collection 
of outstanding undercharges authorized 

No. 23655.—United States Graphite Com- 
pany v. Central Vermont Railway Rates 
charged on imported crude graphite (plum- 
bago), in bags and barrels. in carloads, from 
New York, N. Y., to Saginaw, Mich., found 
applicable and not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. 


No. 23531 and related cases.—Twin Coach 
Corporation v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad: 
Rates charged on automobile busses, known 
as twin coaches, from Kent, Ohio, to points 
in transcontinental territory found appli- 
cable and not unreasonable or unduly prej- 
udicial. Complaints dismissed. 

No. 23482.—O. A. Smith Agency for Chesa- 
peake Corporation v. Southern Railway: 
Rates on paperboard, in carloads, from West 
Point, Va., to certain eastern destinations, 
found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed 

No. 22716, Sub. No. 1.—Diamond A Cattle 
Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway: 





Reports of Examiners 


The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of its examiners in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 24067.—Annapolis Lead Company V. Illi- 
nois Central Railroad Co.: Rates on screened 


} bituminous coal. in carloads, from Perco 


and Pinckneyville, Ill., to Annapolis, Mo 
found unreasonable Reasonable rates pre- 
scribed and reparation awarded. 

No. 23100 and Related Cases.—Union Oil 
Company of California v. Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad & Navigation Company: Rates 
on petroleum products, in carloads, from 
Linnton and Willbridge, Oreg., points within 
the municipal limits of Portland, Oreg., to 
interstate destinations in Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon and Wyoming found not unreason- 
able but unjustly discriminatory and unduly 
prejudicial Unjust discrimination and un- 
due prejudice ordered removed. 









— SHIPPING 


ee 


F Railway Recei pts 


| Reduced in Canada 


Net Earnings for Half-year 
Declined 10 Millions on 
Canadian National | 





Railway gross revenues of Canadian Na- 
tional Railways for the first six months of 
1931, were $88,275,626, a decrease of $21,- 
635,465, as compared with the same period 
in 1930, according to Trade Commissioner 
E. G. Sabine, Montreal, in a report to the 
Department of Commerce. 


Operating expenses of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways for June, 1931, were re- 
duced by $1,819,625 from the operating 
expenses of the corresponding month of 
1930. During the period from Jan. 1 to 
June 30, 1931, operating expenses showed 
a reduction of $11,570,590 as compared 


| with the expenses of the first six months 


of 1930. 


Gross revenues of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, excluding Eastern lines, 
for the month of June, 1931, were $15,- 
236,230, a decrease of $4,169,498 as com- 
pared with June, 1930. Operating expenses 
for June, 1931, were $15,341,235, a reduc- 
tion as stated above. This leaves a net 
revenue deficit of $105,000, a decrease of 
$2,549,872 from the net of June, 1930. 

Operating expenses for the six months 
ended June 30, 1931, were $86,946,590 a 
reduction of $11,570,590 as compared with 
the same period in 1930, and net earnings 
for the six months of 1931 were $1,329,035, 
a decrease of $10,064,874 as compared with 
the net for the first six months of 1930.— 
Issued by th the Department of Commerce. 


New Mexico First 
To Complete Work 
On Highway Program 


State Engineer Says Full 
Federal Allowance for Re- 
lief Won 15 Days Before 
Allotted Time Expires 





Santa Fre, N. Mex., Aug. 12. 

New Mexico has completed its emer- 
gency highway building program and has 
earned the entire relief aiiotment of Fed- 
eral aid money, amounting to $1.303,288, 
fully 15 days before the time limit expires, 
according to a statement by the State 
Highway Engineer, W. R. Eccles. 

Completes Program 

Mr. Eccles said he believes New Mexico 
is the first State in the Union to com- 
plete its emergency program, as he was 
advised at the recent highway officials’ 
conference in San Francisco that Mew 
Mexico was far ahead in progress at that 
time. 

According to records of the highway 
department, the State has vouchered to 
the Federal Government all but $21,895 of 
the $1,303,288 of Federal emergency money. 
The entire highway program under the 
emergency relief of the Federal Govern- 
ment shows an expenditure of $4274,000 
in payment for contract work on 42 pro- 
jects. 

Complete This Month 

According to highway records, only six 
of the 42 emergency projects are uncom- 
pleted, and all of those will be completed, 
it is expected, by Aug. 15, Mr. Eccles said. 
The time limit set by the Federal Govern- 
ment was Sept. 1. 

“We are highly gratified with this con- 
dition,” said Mr. Eccles. “It means that 
New Mexico will not lose a dime of the 
entire Federal aid emergency fund allotied 
it. All that remains necessary at this time 
is to have the final inspection and ap- 
proval of the Federal Bureau of Roads 
officials on the few remaining projects, 
and we expect to have that entirely out 
of the way long before fhe first of the 
month.” 

The State will have five years, starting 
with 1933, in which to repay the $1,303,000 
emergency money to the Federal Govern- 
ment. This money is loaned to New Mex- 
ico without interest charge by the Fed- 
eral Government, and the method of re- 
payment is merely a deduction of a por- 
tion during each of five years from the 
regular Federal aid allotment to the State. 


line of vessels owned or controlled by the 
applicant. 


(h) In case any individual shall abuse 
the privilege granted him of examining 
inward and outward manifests or shall 
make any improper use of any informa- 
tion or data obtained from such mani- 
fests filed in the customhouse, both he 
and the parity or publication which he 
represents shail thereafter be denied ac- 
cess to such documents. 

(i) Information regarding import and 
export statistics covering specific commod- 
ities may be furnished to trade papers, 
trade organizations, and commercial con- 
cerns upon request therefor. This infor- 
mation shall conform as, nearly as pos- 
sible to the statistics forwarded to the 
Department of Commerce, and shall not 
disclose confidential information such as 
the names of shippers and consignees, 
marks and numbers, vessels’ names, etc. 

(j) The disclosure of information con- 
tained in customs documents (with the 
exception of statistical data and data 
contained in vessels’ manifests as hereto- 
fore provided for) or the disclosure to one 
imvorter or exporter of information rela- 
tive to the business of another importer 
or exporter acquired by the officer or em- 
ploye by reason of his official employ- 
ment, will constitute grounds for dismis- 
sal from the service and. if done for a 
valuable consideration, will subject such 
person to criminal prosecution. 


Railway Rate ¢ Complaints 
Are Announced by I. C. €. 


Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have just been announced by the 
Commission as follows: 


No. 24529, Sub. No. 1.—American Scrap 
Material Company, Asheville, N. C., v. The 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Against rates 
on carload shipments of scrap iron and 
scrap stee!, for remelting purposes only 
from Asheville, Biltmore, Centon. Charlotte 
Enk, Hendersonville and Sylva, N. C., and 
Anderson, Greenville and Spartanburg, S. 
C., to Steelton, Pa 

No $28.—Indiana Board of Agriculture 
(Indiana State Fair) v. The Chicago, In-- 
dianapolis & Louisville Railway Against 
rates On transportation of spent tan bark, 
carloads. from Louisville, Ky., to Indianap- 
olis, Ind 

No. 24629—Aponaug Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Kosciusko, and elsewhere in Missis- 
sippi v. Illinois Central Railroad Against 
rates of 2.02 from Alabama mines to Winona 
2.19 to Kosciusko. and 2.50 to Yazoo City 
on bituminous coal, carloads from mines in 
Kentucky 

No. 24631—Western Tablet & Stationery 
Company. St. Joseph, Mo v. The Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. Against a combina- 
tion class rate on carload shipments of 
printing paper, other than newsprint from 
Chillicothe, Ohio, of 49.5 cer as unjust 
and unreasonable to the ext »xceeded 
rates of 42 cents from Hamilton 42.5 cents 
from Middletown, Franklin, West Carroll- 
ton, Pa.. and Dayton, and 44.5 cents from 
Chillicothe, published under order of Com- 
mission in Agent B, T. Jones, I. C. C. 2277 

No, 24622.—Unicn Clay Products Com 
St. Louis. Mo., v. Southern Railway 
rate of $1.45 per net ton on shinme 
common brick, carloads, from Albion, Il 
to St. Louis, Mo., to the extent it exceeds 
a published rate of $1.15. 


no 






















Incorporated 


AVIATION 


earner | 


-TAviaton Exports 


Drop Two-fifths 
In Six Months 





Signs of Improvement Near 


‘End of Hali-year Noted, 
However, in Foreign Trade 
In Aeronautics Products 





Although a slump of over 40 per cent 
occurred during the first half year in 
foreign trade in aeronautical products, 
signs of improvement were noted as the 
six-month period closed, according to oral 
and statistical information made available 
Aug. 12 at the Aeronautics Trade Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce. 


June exports exceeded the average val- 
uation for the first half year by approxi- 
mately $300,000, recently-compiled trade 
reports show, with considerable improve- 
ment being noted in trade in both com- 
plete aircraft and engines. Shipments of 
parts to foreign countries only slightly 
exceeded the average monthly valuation 
during June, but the value of plane ship- 
ments that month was more than twice 
the average and of engine shipments 
slightly less than twice as great. 

Total Valuation 

The 40 per cent slump for the first half 
year means that the total valuation on 
June 30 was over $2,000,000 behind the 
correspending figure for 1930. Shipments 
of planes, engines, parts, and accessories , 
this year were valued at $2,704,570 for the 
first six months while last year this trade 
involved products worth $4,812,720 in the 
same period. 

Domestic production for the first six 
months kept pace with 1930, the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department had 
previously announced. The’ Branch’'s 
estimate showed that this year 1,606 air- 
craft were manufactured as compared 
with 1,684 last year. 


The greater part of the decrease in 
value of aeronautical exports this year 
was attributed to the slump in aircraft 
sales. Trade reports show that only 68 
complete planes, worth $911,141, were sold 
abroad up to June 30, 1931, while 186 
planes, valued at $2,838,482, were exported 
in the same period of last year. 


Further oral and statistical information 
made available at the Aeronautics Trade 
Division follows: 

Trade with the Far East, one of the 
more important markets for American 
aeronautical products, fell off consider- 
ably this year. Exports to the nine mar- 
kets comprising this area were valued at 
only $442,833 this year while last year’s 
valuation was in excess of $1,350,000 at 
the end of the first six months. 


Fewer Sales in Orient 

Decreasing sales of military aircraft to 
the Oriental countries is considered one 
of the reasons for this slump. China’s 
imports of complete airplanes dropped 
from $770,007 to $170,866, although exports 
to Hong Kong increased in value by the 
relatively small amount of $20,900. 


Mexico, the leading plane market, and 
the United Kingdom, showed the great- 
est increases in value of aeronautical im- 
ports from this country. Soviet Russia, an 
outstanding market for engines and parts 
this year, took more of these products than 
in 1930, while Chile and the Netherlands, 
countries in which A.aerican producers 
have established bran:h factories, were 
important markets for engines. Canada 
was the leading market for parts and ace 
cessories, with Russia second in impore 
tance. 

Although Russia imported no complete 
aircraft from the United States, aeronauti- 
cal exports to the Soviet more than dou- 
bled in value this year. The 1931 exports 
to this market consisted of $322,460 worth 
of engines and $163,210 worth of parts 
and accessories, against $56,263 and $151,- 
882 for these items last year. 

Not only did the number of complete 
aircraft and their total value drop notice- 
ably this year, but the per unit value of 
airplanes shipped to foreign markets de- 
creased. The average purchase price of 
this year’s airplanes sold abroad was $13,- 
399 while in 1930 the figure was $15,260. 

China continued to be the best market 
in the Far Eastern area, though products 
exported to that country this year were 
worth only one fourth as much as in 1930. 
Exports this year to Japan and Java— 
Madura also, were less valuable. Relatively 
slight increases in value were shown in 
exports to Hong Kong, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Kwantung, and 
Siam. None of these increases was large 
enough to offset the decrease in value of 
shipments to depen and China. 





Rainfall for Year Less 
Than That During Drought 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


braska, 45 and 57; Iowa, 39 and 71; Kan- 
sas, 60 and 70; Missouri. 24 and 81; Ar- 
kansas, 19 and 157; Oklahoma, 38 and 
113; Texas, 41 and 118; Louisiana, 61 and 
98; Mississippi, 52 and 181; Alabama, 73 
and 103; Tennessee, 54 and 107; Kentucky, 
30 and 94; Illinois, 31.and 90; Indiana, 
52 and 87; Ohio, 40 and 99; Michigan, 47 
and 62; West Virginia, 42 and 107; Vir- 
ginia, 39 and 116; North Carolina, 62 and 
103; South Carolina, 82 and 90; Idaho, 
54 and 44; Minnesota, 71 and 65; Wis- 
consin, 70 and 56. 

None of the great central crop States 
have had as much as “ormal rainfall 
this year, the figures ranging from 60 
per cent for South Dakota to 98 per cent 
for Texas. 





How Much 


Revenue 
from 
Electricity and Gas? 


SSOCIATED Gas and Elect- 

ric Company derives 89% 

of its operating revenue from 

sales of electricity and gas com- 

pared with 82% for 15 other lead- 
ing utility companies. 


In view of the remarkable stab- 
ility of the electric and gas 
industries, coupled with their 
large growth possibilities, it is 
datuebie to invest in those util- 
ities deriving the largest proe 
portion of their income from 
these two sources. 


For information about Associ- 
ated Debenture Bonds, which 
yield over 6%, telephone BOwl- 
ing Green 9-3957 or write for 
Folder H. 


| General Utility Securities 


61 Broadway New York City 





FEDERAL BANKING 
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National Banks | 
Report Drop in _ 
Total Resources 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Made Public Aug. 12 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


Miscellaneous 


Loans and Discounts, Paid-in 
Capital Stock and Total 
Deposits Show Decline, 
Statement Reveals 


Total ordinary receipts ... 
Public debt receipts .......... 
Balance previous day 





$189,311,887.15 | 


Expenditures 


Interest on public debt . 
Refunds of receipts .. 
Panamal Canal 


pect to be temporary, and all of us be- | 2nd post-war diets are compared. In the 
|lieve that soonor or later business will | case of breadstuffs, there has been a heavy 
ireturn to normal and that the demand | Shift. J r 
|for farm products will improve. But there This has been particularly true in the) stantial progress in the two years since | 
lare other factors which are more per-|Nations of western Europe. The use of|the passing of the Agricultural Marketing | 
manent, and all farmers should take them | Cereal grains has gone down fully one- 
|into consideration when planning their |cighth, while the use of fruits and vege-| six times more wool was marketed coop- | 


loans and discounts, 
paid-in capital stock, liability on account 
of circulating notes outstanding, total de- 
posit liabilities, money borrowed and per-| 
centage of loans and discounts total de- 
of the 6,805 reporting national 
banks on June 30, 1931, all showed de- 


Total resources, 





Public debt expenditures 
Balance today 


\ 


Prosperity of Farmer Said to Depend 






STATE BANKING 











|FOREIG 


New York, Aug. 12.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 





As of Aug. 12 


Tn South Carolina 


On Improvement of Market Methods 





Reduced Waste in Distribution Advocated in Address by 
Sam H. Thompson, of Farm Board; Says Market Has Been 
Narrowed by New Food Habits 


Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922 dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
tates, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
| rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 


Said to Be Good 


State Examiner Declares 
at Last Call 
Are ‘Well Balanced and 


Conservative’ 


Statements 








Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 


[Continued from Page 1.1 | has materially decreased when pre-war| separated from the purely human problem | 


production. jtables and dairy products has grown|eratively in 1930 than ever 


clines as compared with March 25, 1931, 
when 6,935 banks reported, and with June 
30, 1930, when 7,252 banks reported, John 
W. Pole, Comptroller of the Currency, 
announced Aug. 12. 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities showed a decline since the! 
March report, but a considerable increase 
since a year ago, while balances due from 
correspondent banks, 
with Federal reserve banks, showed an! 
increase over the March 25 total, but a 
decline since @ year ago. 

The announcement of the Comptroller 
follows in full text: | 

Comptroller of the Currency John W. 
Pole announced that the total resources | 
of the 6,805 reporting national banks in 
the continental United States, Alaska and 
Hawaii on June 30, 1931, the date of the 
recent call for reports of condition, aggre- 

ated $27,642,698,000, a decrease of $483,- 

69,000 since March 25, 1931, the date of 
the preceding call, when there were 6,935 
reporting banks, and a decrease of $1,473,- 
841,000 since the amount reported by 7,252 
banks as of June 30, 1930, the date of the 
corresponding call a year ago. 

Loans and Discounts Drop 

Loans and discounts, including redis- 
amounted to 
$13,177,485,000, and showed decreases in 
the three and 12-monthb periods of $544,- 
587,000 and $1,710,267,000, respectively. 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities aggregated $3,256,268,000, which 
was an increase of $63,550,000 since March 
and an increase of $502,327,000 in the year. 
Other miscellaneous bonds, 
securities owned totaled $4,418,569,000, a 
decrease of $51,090,000 in the three months 
but an increase of $284,339,000 in jhe 12- 
month period. 

Balances due from correspondent banks 
$4,565,047,000, 








Financing Survey 
Of New Construction 
Projects Requested 


exists today, as civilization becomes more 
complex and living standards rise, the 
{importance of food products in compari- | 
som with industrial commodities shrinks. 
including reserve 


now, for the essential needs of the human 
stomach cannot be materially expanded, 


Federal Employment Stabi- 
lization Board Asks Build- 
ing and Loan League for 
Aid in Statistical Check 


man desire and demand, for raiment, | 199 
shelter, and the refinemeffts of life; but ; 


put the human machine in the repair 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
mestic and foreign sold in the country 


The force of the League may be utilized 
as a continual tonic for an ever-increas- 
ing quality of business conduct and this, 
of course, should be the ambition of its 


The construction industry has been lax 
currently the funda- 
mental information that conclusively in- | 
dicates what is transpiring in its circles 
or in accumulating data which can be 
employed in anticipating the future. 

It is the contribution which the League 
can make along statistical lines, both as 
a service to its own members, as well as 
to construction as a whole that I wish 
to discuss with you. | 

The Federal Employment Stabilization 
Board was created at the last session of 
in the govern- 
mental departments the advance planning 
of public work and to encourage as well 
a like program by States, counties, and 
is further charged 
with gathering trustworthy statistics on 
construction in order to prepare itself in 
the event that it foresees a depression to 
recommend that funds be appropriated to 
release work which has been planned in 
advance to aid in employment. 

Personnel of Board 

The Board is composed of the Secre- 
tary of Commerée, as chairman, together 
with the Secretaries of 
Agriculture, and Labor. For the conven- 
ience of administration it is attached to 
the Department of Commerce. 

While the bill specifically provides that 
conclusions shall be based on the value 
of contracts awarded, together with em- 


on June 30 in not providing 


s and 
yyy Another factor which might be recog-|the consumption of staple food products. | 
nized in all adjustments of American agri-|AS_@ result of improved transportation | have been accomplished it would be hard 
culture and which is playing a significant Nd refrigeration facilities a great diversity | to conceive of a time when it would have 
part in the agriculture throughout the of producing areas supply the consuming been more difficult because of the world- 
world is the difference in cost of produc- | Centers of the country and make it possi-|wide depression that has affected world 


Congress to 


and bankers 
amount included reserve with Federal 
reserve banks, of $1,418,096,000, were $181,- 
228,000 more than reported three months 
previous but showed a decrease of $436,,- 
521,000 in the year. ; 
$368,589,000 showed increases in 
and 12-month periods of $34,467,000 and 
$26,082,000, respectively. 

The paid-in capital stock of the re- 
porting associations 
687,663,000, which was a decrease of $28,- 
591,000 since March and a decrease of 
$56,311,000 in the year. 
$1,493,876,000, and net undivided profits, 
excluding reserve accounts, of $443,592,000, | 
or a total of $1,937,468,000, showed de- 
creases in the 3 and 12-month periods of 
$125,187,000 and $199,744,000, respectively. 

Liability of-reporting banks on account 


costs of land, labor and the like, which 
The Board 


Cash in banks of 


The present world wheat situation is 


the Treasury, 
Surplus funds of 


England (pound) 





|of making a decent living, which always 
| presses severely upon the producer. 
Cooperative marketing has made sub- 





Co.tumsia, S. C., Aug. 12. 
the condition of South 
Carolina banks, as submitted in answer to 
2 call from his office, “reveals a surpris- 
ingly gratifying statement,’ 
declaring the statement to be “well bal- 
anced and conservative” the bank exam- 
iner, Albert S. Fant, has made public the 
that actual cash on hand in Staje 
with marketable stocks 
and bonds, amounts to 47 per cent of the 


Greece (drachma) . Saying that 


Netherlands (guilder), 2 






Act. Briefly, it may be said that about and further 


Poland (zloty) 
before, and : 


- Boe }apace. This is also true in the surplus; the cotton handled that year 
| _ In carrying SS = ae 2c | grain countries like the United States,!eratives was double that of 1929. 
jJustment it — e kept always ch as | Canada, and Australia. The effect of this! tween three and four times as much grain 
us that in a world-wide economy such as| chit in our food products has been to| noved tl.rough cooperatives into the termi- 
lessen the demand for grains, especially | nal markets as in any previous year. 

| wheat. One hundred ninety-two large-scale as- | 
The result of all these factors has been! sociations show an increase of 33.4 ae 
; ; that world wheat stocks have built up| cent in membership and 28.8 per cent in 
|In fact, this is one of the outstanding |t> an abnormal height. Export supplies| volume of production handled. Data col-| 
fundamental difficulties of agriculture | nave increased while import requirements | lected by reliable organizations show that 
| have not and wheat stocks have increased,}an increase of nearly 70 per cent has 
 s s A ; particularly in exporting countries. In! been made in some of the cotton coop- 
while if one has the requisite purchasing the United States our carry-over of wheat! eratives, about 64 per cent in wool asso- 
power there is hardly any limit to hu- 


Rumania (leu) 


Sweden (krona) 


Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) .... 
China (Yuan dollar) ... 


“Using June 30, 1920, as a basis for 
India (rupee) 


Fant said, “loans oute 
standing at that time were $156,688,096 
and on June 30, 1931, they were reduced 
to $53,079,641, showing a reduction of $102,- 
payable have decreased 
during a like pericd from $22,407,637 to 


comparison,” 





Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, 


; Was about 99,000,000 bushels on July 1,/ciations, 54 per cent in large-scale egg 


been added. estimated to be 30 per cent. 


New areas and countries have been While the growth of our population For more than 15 years the Illinois 
brought into competition with other na-| has increased, many changes in our living | . 
tions as a result of the development of |habits have tended to reduce the per capita | local work in the promotion of cooperative | Sanized 
modern transportaion. The relative ease ;meat consumption. In 1830, over 70 per| marketing in the State of Iiinois. This or- 
and cheapness with which food supplies; cent af our people gainfully employed in| ganization has to its credit, as you all know, | 
|are now transported have brought the the United States were in agriculture,;a wonderful achievement. In July, 1930, 
products of far-off climes into direct com-! while in 1930 fewer than 35 per cent were 
petition with the home-grown supplies of |engaged in agriculture. Introduction of|sociations in Ulinéis. Three associations 
the consuming areas. The perfection of | labor-saving machinery in both agriculture! had a total membership of 206,700 and 
refrigerated transportaion wiped out the|and industry has reduced greatly the during the year 1929-30 transacted busi- 
dressed-carcass trade of America on the} amount of manual labor, with the result/ness to the amount of $204,600,000, of 
English market. Today the Argentine and that much less heat and muscle-producing 
far-off Australia dominate that market food is required. |mately $38,000,000, grain $97,000,000 and 
with their meats, while little New Zealand In contrast to this decrease in the pro- 
jhas become one of the dairy farms of portion of our population engaged in|of the Farm Board the Illinois Agricul- 
‘the British Isles. |manual labor, there has been a decided 


, a increase in the proportion following pro-| sistance and cooperation in 
Regional Differences | fessional pursuits. These shifts in occu- | work. 
In Production Costs pation and our methods of living and| In summing up the progress which has 


Overdrafts have likewise de- 
creased 92 per cent since June 30, 1920, 
to June 30, 1931, whilé deposits covering 
the same period have only decreaesd 42 


By July 1, 1929, before the Farm) and dairy associations, and 29 per cent in 
ne Board was organized, it had increased to, 48 of the large associations marketing 
more than three meals a day is apt t0| 947,900,000 bushels, and since that time| dairy products. The average gain in mem- 
at least another 50,000,000 bushels’ have! bership of all large-scale cooperatives is 


| prosperity is your prosperity. Business men, 
j therefore, should support farmers in their 


Improvement Expected 
lefforts to benefit themselves through or- 


“Taking all in all, we have every rea- 
son to believe that conditions generally 
will gradually 
“The bankers of South Carolina 
superhuman 


| Agricultural Association has been doing marketing and distribution 


their products. 

To farmers and to others interested in 
\ the betterment of agriculture I would sug- 
|gest that they consider the facts I have 
|recited before they swallow other views 
lof the situation, even if these are voiced 
{ky their unquestioned friends. 
jdeal of misleading and even malicious | 
| propaganda is being spread, both openly 


with almost 
{worked to the end to get their institu- 
tions in the best possible liquid condition 
}and have been materially successful. 
|that accomplishment they have neces- 
sarily sacrificed profits they might have 
}made, yet at the same time they have 
and under cover, by men who are out tO|ysed every precautionary measure pos- 
get some personal advantage or generally | sible to safeguard the financial interests 
to discredit the Farm Board and its efforts 
Unfortunately, many 


there were 970 cooperative marketing as- 


which dairy products made up approxi- 


livestock $60,000,000. Since the creation 
of the State. 

“The banks as a whole have made very 
little money during the past year on ac- 


{count of the enormous amount of cash 
|carried on hand necessary to meet an 


tural Association has had the Board’s as- | tc help the farmers. A 
|people who have the farmers’ interests at 
heart have been mislead by such propa- 


Farmers should understand that 


|habits of eating have tended to reduce|been made, it would be well for us to! 


the real purpose back of this campaign 
is to block them in their efforts to organize 
their own marketing system. 

It is not surprising that the private 
marketing trade should resent the growth 
of cooperative marketing and the aic 


;emergency. While the banking fraternity 
as a whole have been unduly criticized 
for not loosening up or loaning money 
promiscuously, yet it has been my per- 
sonal observation that any citizen who 


|had sufficient collateral could go to his 


consider the fact that whatever results 


various regions, due to different ble to have a larger variety of fruits and) business conditions, resulting in lowering 


which the Board has given to marketing 
More business to the co- 
operative means less to the private trade. 
The elimination of fluctuations in prices 
takes away the speculator’s opportunity 


banker end get accommodations. 
the borrower and not the de- 
positor who criticizes the banker for his 
The bankers through- 
out South Carolina should be congratu- 


vegetables on the table of the average the purchasing power of many laborers organizations. 


conservativeness. 


place America at a decided disadvantage home at all seasons of the year. because of unemployment. 

in meeting world competition. As long as| ,- - | Perhaps the one outstanding achieve- 
\the world was big this did not matter Aid Given Farmers ;ment which should be called to the at- 
much, but now that it has shrupk with I” Market Adjustment tention of farmers generally 

modern transportation to such small di- 


nate degree. War also caused a marked! justment in many countries. And we are | Management. 

decline in wheat production in most of the| confident that if the American farmer a) 7 : 
wheat-importing countries of Europe, and | has “the correct information he himself Individual Farmer’s 
consequently intensified the demand for will make the adjustments which the situ- : 

overseas wheat. jation demands. But let me emphasize Part in the Program 


ployment figures, it is incumbent upon 
{the Board to surround itself with other 
categories of information in order that 
as complete a picture as possible be avail- 
able for examination in case of necessity. 

It is contemplated that we will acquire | 
grounds of statistics, including employ- 
ment, production of basic materials and 
construction, 
| awarded, building permits, and financing | 
with other | 
barometers of a general business character | 
which can be 


circulating notes 
$639 ,304,000, 


outstanding 
comparison with $645,- 
523,000 on March 25, 1931, and $652,339,000 
on June 30, 1930. 
Total Deposit Liabilities 

The total deposit liabilities were $22,- 
198,240,000, showing a decrease of $145,- 
926,000 since March and a_decrease of 
$1,070,644,000 in the year. 
on the date of the current call included 
due to banks and bankers and certified 
and cashiers’ checks outstanding of $3,- 
277,539,000, United States 
$235,226,000, other demand deposits 
$10,105,885,000, and time deposits of $8,- 
In the total of time deposits 


The aggregate ¢ 
carve construction, 


interpretative | 


deposits of | Since looking ahead is supremely ,im- 


portant if the highest purpose of the leg- 
islation be attained, it is necessary to as- 


Spurred by high prices and patriotic! again the fact that farmers must make| The advocate of cooperative marketing 
|appeals, the wheat farmers of North Amer-|this adjustment themselves. The Farm 

ica, Argentia, and Australia increased their | Board will help, but it can do little with-|to help himself and his neighbors, not 
wheat acreage and production to new high | out the cooperation of the farmer. 
levels, and most of the world market deficit; The principles and facts set out above 
created by the withdrawal of Russia and | cannot be changed essentially, or at least 
southeastern Europe was thus made up.|the American Government and_ the 
After the war the acreage and production, American farmer cannot change them. 
;of the United States receded somewhat |It is, therefore, necessary for the Ameri- 
until 1925, but have since nearly risen to|can farm population to understand them! efficiency can be turned 
the post-war peak and far beyond the/|So that the farm program can be planned |or weakness into strength, or failure into 
pre-war average; while Canada, Argentina, | to better meet the situation. 


and Australia have, on the whole, con-; To help farmers make the necessary, method of doing business. 
tinued to expand both acreage and produc- |; adjustments in production, distribution | produce better results than 


semble figures which anticipate the pick | 


was included postal savings of $207,205,000, and shovel days as far in advance as is 


time certificates of deposit of $1,311,535,000, | 
and savings pass-book accounts of $6,- 
031,314,000, the latter representing 15,245,- 
028 accounts. 

Money borrowed aggregating $153,533,- 
000, represented by bills payable of $84,- 
and rediscounts 


Financing of construction is fundamen- 
tal before men are employed and it 
very probable that this group anteda 
the construction period more nearly than | 
Under this conception, 





of $68,693,000, | 


Production of wheat gradually re-| and marketing to meet these changed con- | with 


of Russia and the Danube Basin coun- | Marketing as a means to help the farmers | members. 


Board is seeking to avail itself of financ- 
|ing figures through governmental depart- 
| ments, national associations that speak for 
business of a like character, and follow | 
any other channels which will currently 
bring to this office this essential infor- 


showed a decrease of $40,933,000 since the | 
date of the previous call and a decrease 
of $75,500,000 in the year. 

The percentage of loans and discounts 
to total deposits on June 30, 1931, was 
59.36, in comparison with 61.41 on March 
25, 1931, and 63.98 on June 30, 1930. 


Kentucky Law Fixes 
Bank Advertising Rate 


| tries into the ranks of important exporters,| help themselves in this adjustment, the 
constitute factors of first importance in ex-| Most unparalleled which they, the farm-| 
plaining the low price of grain. 


Influence Exerted 


Construction Financing 
In general, construction is financed as! The introduction of power machinery 
loan associations, 
banks, mortgage loan companies, invest- 
;ment bankers, life insurance companies, 
jreal estate and holding companies, 


| 150 years of our history. 


| already cultivated and the result in recent ®uUthorized to give assistance to farmers! tions. 


|propriations by the Federal Government, 
appropriations by States, 


Attorney General Gives Opin- ; op 
by counties, appropriations by cities. 


appropriations 


years has been more wheat than the world|in setting up cooperative associations to|, If the individual farmer is to — ~ 
a member o 


has consumed. merchandise their crops in their own in-| benefits, he must become 


ion to Newspaper To break the subject down in another 
way, financing of construction falls gen- 
into private enterprises, 
and public works. 

It is our ambition to accumulate cur- 
rently the funding figures 
groups in order that each of these may 
be acquainted, as well as the entire in- | 


FraNkrForT, Ky., Aug. 12. | 

The rates which newspapers in Ken-! 
tucky may charge for bank advertising 
are fixed by 
opinion of Assistant Attorney 
James M. Gilbert, in the form of a letter 


according to 


In various parts of the world better terests, to cooperate in furnishing the his local cooperative association. Whether 
cultural practices have resulted in slightly best information available on supply and| he joins is a matter for him to decide 
higher yields per acre, but the big factor demand conditions for agricultural prod- | f0r himself. He should do this of his 
in increased production has been the enor- ucts at home and abroad, and to extend OW free will after he has carefully in- 
mouse increases in acreage. immediate financial aid to cooperatives. |VeStigated the situation as to the sound- 

In order to protect their own producers The Board seeks, through organized ef- | 28S of the organization’s management 
against low prices, many importing coun-| forts on the part of farmers, to help place | #24 the purposes, as well as the benefits 


tries have raised tariff barriers and im-| agriculture on a permanenfly sound basis. | 2€ ™ay secure therefrom. 


to the Green River Republican, of Mor-| dustry, with prospective work which may 


|be anticipated months ahead. 

The country is very much interested in 
;}home building, as the possession of resi- 
dences not only contributes to the per- 
manent wealth of the country but to a 
contented and prosperous population. 

As long as the family unit is accorded 
a preeminent status in our theory of so- 
ciety we should give every encouragement 


Mr. Gilbert's letter follows in full text: 
Dear sir: Your letter has just been re- 
ceived and referred to me for attention. 
You ask for information on the follow- 


“Please advise me in regard to publish- 
ing bank statements, 
statutes governing the price to.be charged 


if there are any 


|posed other restrictions. In the case of In the development of this national co-| The American farmer must come to 
;wheat, for example, the main importing/ Operative program, the Board is aiding : ; Geass ; 
countries, with the exception of Great farmers to build local cooperative asso-|©'S Operating individual farm units are 
Britain, have not only increased their Ciations where there were none; helping helpless in marketing their products un- 
tariff rates but have forced millers to use them in expanding groups, both local and | !¢ss they coopera‘e with their neighbors in 
a large percentage of native wheat in| regional, which had already been set up; local associations and these associations 
|their flour. The latest regulations require | and giving guidance in unification of |Centralize their sales efforts in one or- 
millers to use at least 97 per cent of do- Sales activities of cooperatives handling |8@Zation. In the development of na- 
mestic wheat in Germany (effective Aug. the same commodity through national or | tion 1-organizations to cope with other 


15)—Germany’s present wheat tariff is regional agencies, depending on the char- highly organized groups, 


for publication. Is that not a matter be- 
tweer. the publisher and banker?” 
We have made an examination and 


find that section 13, Kentucky Statutes, is 


to the building of this character of units. 

To have as good a gauge as can prob- 
ably be devised in analyzing the trend of | 
|home construction, and, as well, to have! 
currently available the ability and willing- 
ness of the people to provide facilities | 
for themselves, it is important that the 
statistical information should be gathered. 

Since the League contributes funds for | 
this purpose, it is logical to seek its co- 
operation in the capacity of accumulating | 
and making available funds devoted to 
this objective. 

Monthly Reports 

The Board is not seeking information 
of this nature in great detail but essenti- 
ally wishes to rely upon some established 
agency which can accomplish the purpose 
and give promise of trustworthiness of 
What we need are figures that 
are aS complete as possible of the busi- 
ness both volumetrically and_ territorily 
reported month after month by the same! 
local associations in order to assure com- 
parative values. 

As for the figures themselves, we should 


$1.62 a bushel—95 per cent in Italy, and| acter of the commodity. i 1 jati ; 

85 per cent in France and Sweden. The Making these adjustments for Ameri- —eeee td ange «tga afiliated 
result of these measures has been to re- can agriculture means collective planning, = © ns we . Bt GRPRRY. . ‘ 
trict imports and to reduce the consump- ouieeree thinking, and collective work- nee pe A say a — = = poo 
ng upon the supply and demand prob- . ‘ : 
In certain exporting countries the need lems, production adeam and “ aa. ae to cee Seeemanoe that the Snan- 
for foreign credit has been so great as to tude connected with the economical dis- Glad lenders and Bankers of this Gate have 
force farm products into export almost’ tribution and marketing of crops, 
without regard to price. This had been 


| tion of bread because of its high price. 


Commonwealth desires au- 
thority to insert therein such advertisements 
as are required by law to be published in a 
newspaper, he may apply to the circuit court 
of the county in which his paper is published, 


Section 593, Kentucky Statutes, dealing 
with banks and banks, provides: 


Every bank shall make reports of its con- 
to the Secretary 
three months each year, 
if required, and at such times, and accord- 
ing to such forms, as he may prescribe; and 
shall cause each alternate report to be pub- 
lished, when made, 
be published in the county in which the bank 
and which has the largest bona 
fide circulation in the county. 
shall be signed and sworn to by the presi- 

vice president or cashier, 
by at least three of the directors. 


Section 14a-3, Kentucky Statutes, deal- 
ing with advertisement, provides: 
That for all newspaper advertising required 


food even while her own population is on 
short rations. 

This, however, is not all of the picture. 
Decreased consumption is a potent factor 
in accumulating the wheat surplus along 
with overproduction. Certain studies made 
under European conditions show that the 
daily number of calories of food consumed 


of State once 


in a newspaper, 


is understood that an effort is being made | more steadily if back of the program there 
to have reported each month the moneys |iS @ growing, coherent and unified body 
loaned for construction purposes, and it|Of farmers’ cooperative organizations! 
is this identical information which we are| Working to a common end. This should! a}! other people who have something to 


articularly true in Australia a z, . ee |helpfulness to them, because a banker 
e Snes of course, a fae See Progress Shou me un fk of a farm community can not succeed un- 
example, and this country has exported Cooperative Marketing |less his patrons, who are mostly farmers, 


It is our hope that all the activities of 
all Federal and State agencies in securing 
and distributing outlook information will 
be coordinated so that farmers may be} 
sure they are getting reliable information 
en supply and demand conditions and all 
those factors that have to do with the 
production and marketing of their crops. 
Progress will be made more surely and 


farmer-members a larger 


seeking. If this pattern could be applied | develop a program of lasting value. |sell the farmers of the State. 
to the whole country a very true picture; Through organized marketing the farmer) ‘ 
would result of the building and Joan | should receive a larger part of the dollar Success of Farmer 


or by other law, 
shall be entitled to receive as full compensa- 
tion for such advertising at the rate of 50 
cents per linear inch, 


like to have those that relate solely to 
|new construction or improvements in dis- 
tinction to refinancing loans. 
be helpful if we could receive each month, 


the publisher | 


single column, solid, business. 


|paid by the consumer for his product. 


While we have a lively interest in ac-| His cooperative can be of real service Vital to Community 


eight point measure, for each insertion, and| 
in all advertisements in judicial proceedings 
the cost of advertisements shall be taxed as 
costs by the clerk of the court: Provided, that 
the rates of advertising in daily 
shall not exceed $1 per linear inch per in- 


as of the last day of the month preceding, 
the number of local associations reporting 
and their total of loans made for con- 
struction or improvements allocated into 
States or major zones of the country. 

illustrating the character of data 
is suitable to our purposes 
has been found of value to your member- 
ship, we can cite the experience of New | 
Under the leadership of Mr 
Bliss, president of the New York State 
reports are being made which 


It, therefore, seems clear to us that the 
foregoing section of the statutes makes it 
newspapers publishing 


to be ‘published 
(and the bank statement is one that is 


your local associations to your staff an- 
required by 


* with section 14a-3, Kentucky Statutes. Un- | 
they would, 
opinion, be violating the law. 





It association may properly seek, 


cuiring statistics from you, we think that|in helping him to plan his next year’s) The farmer cannot ‘pay the interest 
these can serve even a greater purpose to; operation. But the farmer must be an/on his loans or buy the products of your | munity has a fair statement of the facts 
your membership. Nothing is more im-| efficient producer to get these benefits.| stores, or contribute to the economic prog- 
portant in associational conduct than to/| There is nothing that can be done to help|ress of urban life, maintain 
be acquainted from time to time as to| the inefficient man who refuses to change | schools, State and county government, un- 
the business you are conducting and i! | his methods. less he can make the farm pay him « 
this conception be sound the reports of! Correlation of all of our efiorts, Federal; profit. Those of you present today who 

and State, with the loyalty and support are not farmers, many of you leaders in 
swers this specification. It is our belief of farmers, will bring about these accumu-| the economic life of your community, can- 
|that there is a comity of objective here| lated results: Adjustment of production! not remain aloof, unmindful of, or 
|which is in harmony with the trend of|to consumer's demand, organized market- 
modern-day business that spells an ad-|ing in the interests of the farmer, and 
are a barometer of the particular field| vance step in the leadership which your' efficient production. 
in which the membership operates, 


| 


| 





to profit from such price fluctuations. 

It is even natural that all those who 
are bitterly hostile to the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, the Federal Farm Board, 
national cooperative 
program, in other commodities as well as 
wheat, should seek to have the Board adopt 


| lated upon the splendid manner in which 


| through central marketing agencies farm- ; they are striving to conserve the people’s 


mensions, any advantage we may have! I have summarized these important fac- €rS are now able to market the products 
|had on this score has been Jost. tors in the present agricultural situation Of the farm in the markets of the world 
in order that you may have a more com-|0N a strictly cost-service basis. 
largely the outgrowth of expansion of wheat plete understanding of the forces, princi- | far, farmer cooperatives with the aid of 
acreage during the war. Stimulated by un-, ples and basic facts to which and with! the Board have set up eight national com- 
wonted demand of the warring European| which the American farm industry must |Modity sales agencies as follows: Cotton, 
| countries for breadstuffs, and by the elimi- | adjust itself. In some ways it may appear | grain, livestock, wool and mohair, pecans, 
nation of Russia and the Danube Basin| that the picture is rather dark, but there | fruits and vegetables, dried beans, and 
as major contributors to the world wheat | are grounds for ¢ncouragement. We hope | Sugar beets. This is the forward move- | 
market, the wheat areas of the United, to see soon a resumption of business ac-| ment that brings them in step with large- |@nd the country. 
States, Canada, Australia and Argentina/ tivity and a reduction in unemployment. | Scale business, and enables them to con- 
were immediately expanded to an inordi-| There is some evidence of production ad-|trol volume enough to support efficient 





Political Activities 
Of Bankers Criticized 


would endanger the Board’s financial posi- 
\tion and weaken its standing with farmers 








Governor Bryan Comments on 
Closing of Omaha Bank 


LINCOLN, Nesr., Aug. 12, 
“Discontinuance of a bank of any size 
Governor Charles W. 
Bryan said in commenting upon the clos- 
|ing of the State Bank of Omaha, “but 
when a bank such as the Omaha bank 
unfortunate. 
Nothing can be said at this time that 
will help the financial situation of this 
bank, and anything that would not pro- 
mote the welfare of the depositors or the 
public welfare should not be said.” 


“I was in hopes,” he continued, “that 
made for the 
to other banks of all liabilities 
State Bank of Omaha which 
immediate payment 
its deposits, but owing 
to legal difficulties that plan was aban- 
doned, and the State took charge for the 
protection of depositors. 


the president of 
Omaha State Bank its deposits were re- 
duced by withdrawals in three years from 
$7,000,000 to $2,700,000. 
served that 
commenced about the time this bank and 
others began opposing the bank guaranty 
law and went into courts to prevent that 
law from functioning. 


ortunate that some bankers 
ctive in politics and in efforts 
to determine who shall be State officers 
and what the State policies shall be that 
they overlook the business or importance 
of applying strict financial reason to the 
their financial 
and as a result such banks feel the detri- 
mental effect of such political activities.” 


‘Tells of Increased 


| Distribution Costs 


Naturally, there will be competition be- 
|tween cooperative methods of selling farm 
the old methods 
| have been used for many years. 
/reaction on the part of many of those 
ed in handling farm products under 
lthe old system when 
Marketing Act became a law was that 
|the change would be sudden, and would, 
|therefore, jeopardize their business. 
|are reminded, however, of the fact that 
jany changes from one system to another 
| necessarily will be gradual and the in- 
|dustry will have opportunity 
itself in meeitng these changing condi- 
Progress is always painful and the 
system rendering the best service is the 
one that survives. 

We hear a lot about the rising cost of 
This is not confined to agri- 


unfortunate,” 
+ |products and 


|should keep in mind, in his earnest desire 
1 ricultural 
| to oversell cooperative marketing. "He ae 
should not become so enthusiastic as to 
believe that cooperative marketing is a 
panacea for all farm ills or that it will 
make him rich over night, or that such a 
l is 8 y - 
plan is the sort of a po = arrangements 
success. Cooperative marketing is only a 
Unless it can three-fourths of 
nd which farmers are dissatisfied, 
covered in Europe to, or somewhat above, | ditions, Congress passed the Agricultural| cannot hope to succeed. 
pre-war levels. The combination of re-| Marketing Act and created the Federal 
covery of wheat production in Europe, the| Farm Board to administer it. By this | 
expansion of the principal overseas ex- Act Congress definitely committed the 
porting countries, and later the reentry | Government to the support of cooperative 


The results of 
any system, or method, new or old, de- 
pends upon the efficiency of its manage- 
ment, the honesty and competency of its 
officials, and the loyalty of its supporting 


distribution. 
culture alone for 


quote you a statement by an outstanding 


In this connection, it is worth while to 
ee ee observe that it is the farmer's job to set 
| ers , y d to make in the up the organization. The farmers who 
market their products through organiza- 

Collective Solving pon ones “Tae tan 

, ; : : 4 | suce operation. Teamwork between 

By Power Machinery Of Problems Necessary farmers and the management of their| 

$ Jy | associations on one hand and the Board 
has also had a powerful effect on wheat, Within broad limits, Congress deter-|0n the other should result in the develop- 
production. With the aid of tractors and mined the program—it is the job of the|™ment of strong cooperatives which can 
combines large areas of previously uncul-|Farm Board to help the farmers make nd will render effective service to their, 
tivated land, have been brought into use.|the program effective. In carrying out) members and which will become the chief, 
| These new areas have been added to those the mandate of Congress, the Board is| factors in improving agricultural condi- | 


“The keynote 
improvement 
Distributors must 
along to consumers the 
achieved in production. Progress in pro- | 
duction has far outstripped progress in 
distribution. Our distribution system, be- 
cause of its high cost, is still the bottle 
|neck which prevents the free flow of mass 
production which gets to the consumer. 
must attract that great 
potential market among the lower income 
|classes to provide an adequate outlet for 
its huge producing capacity and to do this 
must reduce 

the avoidable 
is between $8,000,000,000 
$10,000,000,000 a year.” 

I want you to think carefully of that 
statement coming 


future prosperity 


This business institutions, 


Changes Are Announced 
| In Status of State Banks 


Commissioner 
Finance, has announced: Security Bank, Dute- 
zow, and Farmers Bank, Livonia, closed. 

George W. Woods, 
State Bank of 
and Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank of Indian- 
merged with Farmers State 
under name of Indianola 


authoritative 


confronts the 
| world. Industry is much better organized 
and, therefore, has a greater bargaining 
power in the sale of its products than is 
possible for the farmers, acting individ- 
If it is necessary for busi- 
ness to organize to meet these situations 
squarely, then it 
agricultural producers to unite their ef- 
forts to eliminate all wastes ad unneces- | 
sary services between the producer and 
the consumer. 


realize that six and one-half million farm- 


Bank, Omaha, closed. 
ually, to have. 


Bank, same place, 
behooves the F 
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|farmer must do his part by joining and 


Board Can Merely 


Advise and Assist 


What can the Farm Board do to help 
the farmer eliminate the wastes of distri- 
The Board has no desire to tell 
farmers what they must do; all the Board 
can do is to advise and assist. 
give them the facts and information and 
suggest lines along which the adjustment 
The entire program 
takes sound thinking and action on the 
part of the farmer himself and especially 
on the part of organized agriculture. 
say farmer, 
simply the man of the household but the 
entire family. Once the farm wife real- 
izes what success means to the 
and happiness of her home, her influence 
will be an important factor in the sup- 
port of the program. Our future farmers, 
through their boys’ and girls’ clubs, should 
be encouraged to study and practice co- 
operation and thus insure the right kind 
of leadership tomorrow. 

The farm people and especially organ- 
|ized agriculture and real friends of agri- 
culture should not permit 
ments or loose statements coming from | 
various sources to obscure the program. 
They should see to i; 


Maryland. 
W. ll known 


shore resort on 
Sinepuxent 
Beach. Hard 
white sand, fine 
surfbathing, 
fishing, sailing. 
Strawberries, 
potatoes, poul- 
try, dairying, 
corn, lumber. 


in directing their patrons along those 
|lines that will give greatest value and 


should take place. 
are successful. When the bankers of our 
community recall the importance of the 
agriculture of our State, when they realize 
the ability of large-scale cooperative mar- 
keting organizations to return 


the consumer’s dollar than is received un- 
der the old marketing system, when they 
come to see the significance that these 
movements have had on the economic life 
of America, they will appreciate, I know, 
what the success of cooperative market- 
ing means, not only to the bankers but 


2000 communities 





that every com- 
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GROUP 


National Electric Power Company 
National Public Service Corporation 
Seaboard Public Service Company 


Part of the Middle West Utilities System 
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as each step in the progress of the pro- 
gram has been made. 
constructive action will result in the sta- 
bility necessary to carry out a permaneni 
policy for agriculture that will put it on 
a sound business basis. 

Upon the farmers of America rests the 
responsibility for the adjustment of their 
activities to the demands of the changed 
Theirs is the privilege to work 
for their own as well as their community 
welfare, What will they do with it? 


different to the farmer or his problems 
and to the program being developed under 
It must be kept in|the Agricultural Marketing Act, for the 
mind that no production problem can be farmer’s success is your success and his 
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Powers of Massachusetts’ 
Minimum Wage Commission + 





Scope of Activities Undertaken by State 
Agency in Effort to Help Women and Chil- 
dren Obtain Adequate Pay for Their Work 





By ETHEL M. JOHNSON 


Acting Director, Division of Minimum Wage, Department of Labor, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts 


ASSACHUSETTS was the first State in 
this country to enact minimum wage 
legislation. It is the only State with a 

recommendatory minimum wage law. In 
view of the opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court in 1923, holding the manda- 
tory minimum wage law of the District of 
Columbia unconstitutional, and the subse- 
quent opinions of the same court holding the 
mandatory State laws of Arizona and Ar- 
kansas unconstitutional, Massachusetts is 
possibly the only State at the present time 
with-a constitutional minimum wage law. 


i 


In 1911 the Massachusetts Legislature au- 
thorized the appointment of a Commission 
on Minimum Wage Boards. The purpose of 
this Commission was to look into the wages 
of women and minors and report on the ad- 
visability of establishing wage boards to rec- 
ommend minimum rates of wages. Dr. 
Henry Lefavour, president of Simmons Col- 
lege, was appointed chairman of the Com- 
mission. The other members were George 
W. Anderson, now a Federal judge; the late 
Congressman Richard Olney; John Golden, 
a labor man; and Mrs. Elizabeth Glendower 
Evans. 

The Commission made inquiry into the 
wages of women in four occupations—cotton 
textiles, candy, retail stores, and laundries. 
In their investigation the Commission found 
that many women were receiving extremely 
low wages—wages that in many instances 
bore no relation to the earnings of the em- 
ployes or to their needs. In this connection 
the following statement is made in the re- 

ort: 

7 “Investigation has shown the Commission 
that certain employers of labor, particularly 
in the case of women and minors, are avari- 
cious and heartless, oblivious to the needs 
and morals of their employes, absolutely 
ignorant of their own wage scale and what 
constitutes a living wage.” 

As a result of the investigation, the Com- 
mission, in submitting its report, recom- 
mended the enactment of minimum wage 
legislation. The minimum wage law, pro- 
viding for a permanent commission was 
passed by the Massachusetts Legislature in 
1912, and became effective July 1 of the fol- 
lowing year, 1913. 

For several years after the law was en- 
acted, the work of the Commission was seri- 
ously handicapped by lack of legislative au- 
thority. Subsequently, amendments were 
enacted which materially strengthened the 
law and increased the power of the Com- 
mission. Aithough the wage decrees are still 
recommendatory, some of the provisions of 
the law are now mandatory and carry a 
penalty for noncompliance. Such are the 
provisions requiring employers to keep speci- 
fied records regarding their women employes; 
to open these records to the inspection of 
the Commission and its agents; and to post 
the Commission’s notices. 

The early work was also handicapped by 
question as to the constitutionality of the 
law. The Commission's right to inspect to 
determine compliance with the decrees was 
contested in the courts. 


+ + 


There have been two opinions by the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachusetts deal- 
ing with the constitutionality of the Massa- 
chusetts law. The first of these, in the case 
of Holcombe v. Creamer, involved the Com- 
mission’s right to inspect. This opinion, 
given in September, 1918, upholds the con- 
stitutionality of the law“in its essential pro- 
visions and specifically affirms the right to 





Sisaios od Googen'c 
State Police 
Force 


By 
Charles P. Pray 


Superintendent of Police, 
State of Oregon 


war 


TRICT impartiality in the enforcement of 
the law, dignity in the performance of 
duty, courtesy in dealing with the public, 

and loyalty to the ideals of the Department, 
will constitute the policy of the new State 
Police. 

The regulations and instructions incorpo- 
rated in the State Police manual have been 
formulated with the conviction that an offi- 
cer can render service with courtesy and 
helpfulness to the public and at the same 
time be efficient in the performance of his 
duties. In this connection it is well to re- 
member that it is as much the duty of the 
public to observe the law as it is the duty of 
an officer to enforce it, and it necessarily 
follows that to bring about satisfactory law 
enforcement, any police system must enjoy, 
to the fullest extent, the cooperation of the 
public. 

The utmost care has been exercised in the 
selection of the personnel of the State Police 
staff, and a majority of the members thereof 
are experienced men, selected from the vari- 
ous law enforcement units which have been 
merged in the State Police system. A lim- 
ited number of recruits will be given thor- 
ough instruction in police work at our police 
school. 

It will be my ambition, and I am sure it is 
also the ambition of every officer and patrol- 
man, to create for the new Department a 
standard of efficient and courteous law en- 
forcement that will make Oregon justly 
proud of its State Police. 7 

One of the purposes of the act creating the 
State Police was to afford the rural com- 
munities of Oregon better police protection. 
Another was to provide more efficient law 
enforcement generally by coordinating the 
various separate law enforcement units. 
Among the other units which have been 
merged in the State Police Department is 
the Prohibition Department, and this law, as 
well as all the other criminal laws of our 
statute books, will be strictly enforced. 


inspect. In giving this opinion, the court 
emphasized the recommendatory nature of 
the law: 


“Doubtless it is one aim of the act to 
bring to bear the force of public opinion in 
support of the acceptance of the recommen- 
dations of the Commission. This may be a 
kind of coercion. But it can go no further 
than ascertained and published facts induce 
members of the public as individuals to the 
action of giving or withholding custom or 
patronage. “ * * It hardly can be pronounced 
a matter utterly devoid of contmon interest 
to ascertain whether and to what extent sub- 
stantial numbers of working women are re- 
ceiving wages ‘inadequate to supply the nec- 
essary cost of living and to maintain the 
worker in health’.” 


+ + 


The court held that the law does not vio- 
late either the State Constitution or the 
Constitution of the United States. Referring 
to the freedom of contract provisions in the 
Constitution and the guarantees of individ- 
ual rights, the court pointed out that these 
guarantees are subject to the police power 
and comprehend rational action by the leg- 
islative department for the protection of the 
public health, morals and good order: 


“These guarantees do not go to the extent 
of protection against publicity respecting 
contracts with women and minors, which the 
consengys of opinion of the Commonwealth, 
as formulated in a status requiring impartial 
investigation by a public board, declares 
wanting in affording to them necessary sup- 
port. Assuming that these and other con- 
stitutional safeguards protect the individual 
in the enjoyment of privacy, they do not 
afford immunity against police regulations 
requiring knowledge touching subjects which 
may within reason be thought to promote 
the health, safety and morals of the com- 
munity.” 

In rendering this opinion the court specifi- 
cally gefrained from passing upon the con- 
stitutionality of two sections of the law— 
those compelling newspapers to carry the 
Commission's notices and purporting to ex- 
onerate the Commission and newspaper pub- 
lishers and proprietors of newspapers from 
liability for such publication. 


The constitutionality of these provisions of 
the law was the issue in a subsequent case, 
Commonwealth v. The Boston Transcript. 
The decision of the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts was given in the case in 
June, 1924. The court held that the Com- 
mission does not have the anthority to com- 
pel newspapers to carry its notites; that 
publications on the part of the newspapers 
are optional and not mandatory. 


In giving this opinion, however, the court 
specifically reaffirmed its previous opinion as 
to the constitutionality of the law in its 
essential provisions: ‘The invalidity of these 
sections does not affect the rest of that chap- 
ter, which stands as a valid exercise of legis- 
lative power.” 


There was in 1919 a reorganization of the 
administration of the minimum wage law. 
Up to that time the law had been adminis- 
tered by a separate Commission, The Con- 
solidation Act of 1919, effective Dec. 1 of 
that year, abolished the Minimum Wage 
Commission along with the other boards and 
commissions then in existence, and trans- 
ferred its functions to the newly-created 
Department of Labor and Industries. 


+ + 


Since that time the minimum wage work 
has been under the jurisdiction of the three 
Associate Commissioners of the Department. 
It is conducted through the Division of Mini- 
mum Wage—one of the six Divisions into 
which the Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries is organized—and is under the immedi- 
ate supervision of the Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the Department, who serves in the 
place of a director. 


Prior to the Consolidation Act there has 
been requirement in the statutes that one of 
the minimum wage commissioners must be a 
woman. Since that time there has been no 
woman member on the Commission. 


In 1922 there was presented to the Legisla- 
ture an amendment to make the minimum 
wage law mandatory. Several other meas- 
ures dealing with the minimum wage law 
were introduced that year. The Legislature 
adopted a resolve authorizing the creation 
of a Commission on Unemployment and 
Minimum Wage. In connection with the 
minimum wage, the Commission was re- 
quired to recommend whether the law should 
be amended, extended, made mandatory or 
repealed. In its report, submitted February, 
1923, the recess commission recommended 
that the law be continued in its present 
form and given a fair trial. 


This year another resolve was adopted by 
the Legislature authorizing the creation of a 
Commission to Investigate the Operation of 
the Minimum Wage Law. The Commission 
consists of four members from the Legisla- 
ture and three representatives of the public, 
appointed by the Governor. The public rep- 
resentatives who have recently been named 
are Herbert Ehrmann, a Boston attorney, 
who has been an arbitrator in industrial dis- 
putes and who has served as chairman on 
several wage boards; Prof. Amy Hewes, of 
the department of economics, Mt. Holyoke 
College, former executive secretary of the 
Minimum Wage Commission; and Charles H. 
Adams, former chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Commission on the Necessaries of Life. 
This Commission is the third appointed in 
the State to study the subject of minimum 
wage. 

+ + 


The Massachusetts minimum wage law 
provides for a permanent Commission of 
three members. The Commission has the 
duty and the responsibility to investigate 
wages in occupations where women are em- 
ployed; to establish wage boards for separate 
occupations for the purpose of recommend- 
ing minimum rates of wages; to enter wage 
decrees establishing minimum rates for 


women and minors; to inspect to determine 
compliance with the secrees; and to publish 





Topical Survey of the Federal Government 








| PROTECTING GRAIN STORED 
IN ELEVATORS FROM INSECTS 


Department of Agriculture Discovers Fumigant Capable 
Of Stamping Out Infestations 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with cereals and flour. 


By DR. E. A. BACK 


Principal Entomologist In Charge, Division of Stored Product Insect Investigations, 
Bureau of Entomology, Department of Agriculture 


NE of the activities of the Bureau of 
Entomology of the United States 
Department of Agriculture is a 

study of methods for protecting wheat 
and corn in storage from weevil attack. 


These very small insects cause tremen- 
dous losses to grain growers and dealers. 
It is hard to believe that farmers can be 
so indifferent to the conservation in 
storage of a crop in the production of 
which they have expended so much labor 


and money. 
+ + 

Very often grain owners dispose of 
corn and wheat quickly when they dis- 
cover that it is being destroyed by in- 
sects, little realizing that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has developed meth- 
ods for protecting the grain that are in- 
expensive and effective. Few realize that 
grain can be held free from insect de- 
struction indefinitely if it is properly 
treated. : 

Investigation has shown that many 
crops of wheat and corn are very slightly 
infested at time of harvest. It has been 
shown that very frequently these infes- 
tations are of minor importance so far 
as the percentage of the kernels of the 
crop is concerned. But once the crop is 
in storage, these otherwise very insignifi- 
cant infestations increase and serve as a 
leven to affect the entire crop stored in 
the same bin, and if nothing is done to 
combat the menace, the entire consign- 
ment may develop such an infestation 
that by the time the farmer offers his 
grain for sale or by the time it arrives 
at the terminal elevator after days in a 
hot railroad car, it is so infested that 
the insects are clearly evident to State 
and Federal grain inspectors and the 
owner is ferced to take a lower price. 
Not infrequently, the percentage of car- 
load lots of wheat and corn arriving at 
elevators show a very high percentage of 
weevily cars due to field infestations al- 
lowed to increase by neglect or ignor- 
ance. 

Grain infested with insects develops a 
high temperature which is very disas- 
trous to its keeping qualities, hence own- 
ers must take into consideration not only 
the physical destruction of the kernels 
brought about by the feeding of the in- 
sects themselves but the moulds and 
bacteria that develop with the heating 
of the grain, and, which may become 
even more serious a menace than the 
insects to the value of the grain. 

+ + 

One of the great needs of the grain 
trade for years has been a fumigant that 
can be used effectively and safely in 
terminal elevators to stamp out the in- 
festations in the grain offered the ele- 
vator for storage. 

Such a fumigant has recently been 


— 











discovered and perfected by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and is now avail- 
able. It has been tested out repeatedly 
and successfully at large elevators. 
Many million bushels of wheat have 
been fumigated with it in large modern 
terminal elevators. It is especially toxic 
to the rice or black weevil which is the 
most destructive of the grain insects. 


The new fumigant is a mixture of 
ethylene oxide and carbon dioxide in the 
form of “dry ice.” Ethylene exide is 
purchased as a liquid shipped about the 
country in steel cylinders. Carbon diox- 
ide in the form of the “dry ice,” which 
is finding so many other uses through- 
out the country, is purchased in large 
blocks and is delivered direct to the ele- 
vator. Laborers chop the dry ice blocks 
into small pieces in wooden boxes from 
which it is shoveled into pails into which 
is then poured the required amount of 
the liquid ethylene oxide drawn by grav- 
ity or pumped from the cylinders. About 
one pound of ethylene oxide is used for 
each nine pounds of “dry ice.” The 
mixture is carried as soon as possible to 
the elevator opening and is fed into the 
Stream of wheat just as it is entering 
the elevator. 


The “dry ice” is so cold it prevents the 
volatilization of the ethylene oxide until 
after the mixture has become incorpo- 
rated into the column of wheat as it is 
built up in the elevator bin. Once in 
the bin the ethylene oxide and dry ice 
volatilize forming a nonexplosive and 
noninflammable fumigating vapor or gas 
which reaches and kills the insects. 
When used at the rate of 20 to 30 pounds 
per’ 1,000 cubic feet of elevator bin space 
excellent results have followed. 

sa 


‘THe ethylene oxide-carbon dioxide 
mixture leaves no odor upon the 
grain; neither does it seem to affect ad- 
versely the baking qualities of the grain. 
Many millions of bushels of wheat have 
been fumigated with the ethylene oxide- 
carbon dioxide mixture during the past 
two years. Full directions for the fumi- 
gation of wheat have been issued and 
can be had by addressing a letter to the 
Bureau of Entomology of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
; In addition to directions for fumigat- 
ing wheat with the ethylene oxide-car- 
bon dioxide mixture, there are other 
fumigants which can be used under farm 
conditions where grain handling equip- 
ment is not available. Such information, 
as well as illustrated information re- 
garding the various insect pests of grain, 
can be had in Farmers’ Bulletins 1260 
and 1483, by addressing requests to the 
Bureau of Entomology of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Cereals and Flour,” to appear in the 
issue of Aug. 14, James C. Stone, Chairman, Federal Farm Board, will discuss 
the Federal Farm Board's activities in helping farmers develop a national co- 
operative marketing program, and the organization and functions of the national 
farmer-owned and controlled sales agency for grain. 

. 








Granting Aid to Crippled Child 


How Illinois State Clinic Helps Solve Problems 
By LOUIS L. EMMERSON 


Governor, State of Illinois 


HAT relief has not been extended at an 
T earlier date to the crippled children of 
the State, is not due to any selfish influ- 
ence; but rather to lack of knowledge that 
effective relief can be obtained, and to a 
failure to realize that the problem is as 
great as it really is. 

It is only in recent years that orthopedic 
surgery has sufficiently advanced to give us 
fairly reasonable assurance that results may 
be seeured in the more involved cases. One 
of chief problems néw is to extend the bene- 
fits of the experience of our best orthopedic 
surgeons to every physician of the State. 

Recognizing that need, the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. little less than a 
year ago, joined hands with the Elks of Illi- 
nois in establishing a State clinic in Chicago, 
where various types of deformities might be 
intensely studied over a long period, so that 
the best methods of treatment might be dis- 
covered. 

The State had the laboratory—the Illinois 
Surgical Institute for Crippled Children— 
while the staff of physicians of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Medical School was available 


Oe TY 
the names of the employers who fail or re- 
fuse to comply. 

Distinctive features of the Massachusetts 
law are the requirement that separate wage 
boards be formed for each occupation con- 
sidered; the fact that a rate when entered 
applies to the occupation throughout the 
State; the requirement Upon the wage boards 
to consider the financial condition of the in- 
dustry in submitting their findings; and the 
recommendatory nature of the wage decrees. 

“Massachusetts is the only State that has 
these last-mentioned two provisions. Of the 
16 minimum wage laws passed under the 
jurisdiction gf the United States following 
the enactment of the Massachusetts law, 
only that of Nebraska was modeled after the 
Massachusetts Statute. This law has since 
been repealed. 

Miss Johnson will continue her discus- 
sion of the work of the Minimum Wage 

Commission in the issue of Aug. 14. 


to carry on the treatments. The Elks, as- 
sisted somewhat by other agencies, furnished 
the funds for hospitalization; and the work 
was commenced. 

Today, in the State Surgical Institute, we 
have gathered about 100 typical cases. Phy- 
sicians from all parts of the State are in- 
vited to participate in the clinic and to avail 
themselves of the discoveries which are be- 
ing made, so that they may return to their 
home communities with the necessary knowl- 
edge to give the proper treatment to those 
cases which come under their observation. 

In the next few years we will have in 
every county of the State a number of spe- 
cialists, trained to extend the relief so much 
needed. We have in the past been hampered 
in some communities by lack of men prop- 
erly trained in the treatment of orthopedic 
cases, but the outlook is changing; and the 
speed with which relief is brought to all 
crippled children of the State in the next 
few years will, in all likelihood, depend upon 
the ability of the Elks to organize and secure 
the financial aid necessary to carry on the 
work in the various counties. 

Another obstacle to the extension of assist- 
ance to the unfortunate children has been 
the attitude of the parents themselves. In 
many cases they have been unwilling to as- 
sist, and have actually hampered the work, 
believing that relief was impossible, and that 
the only future for the more unfortunate 
children was the coming of death to relieve 
their suffering. 

Due to the progress of the last few years 
this attitude is disappearing, and more co- 
operation is to be expected. The State, in 
cooperation with the medical authorities, the 
schools, the Elks’ lodges, has just completed 
a survey to determine the number of physi- 
cally handicapped children in need of at- 
tention. 

While results are not entirely complete, 
preliminary figures indicate that there are 
24,000 children in the State in need of as- 
sistance, of which approximately 10,000 are 
orthopedic cases. That is a large number; 
but, considering the reeord of the past, it 
does..not present an insurmountable obstacle. 





Place of Junior High School 


in Educational System + + + 
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Manner in Which It Provides Opportunities 
for Vitalizing and Enriching School Pro- 
grams Discussed by Washington Educator 





By JEANNETTE DONALDSON 


Supervisor, Junior High School Division, Department of Education, State of Washington 


UPILS of the adolescent age in the State 
P of Washington are found in three types 

of school organization, namely, the tra- 
ditional grammar school, grades seven and 
eight; departmentalized seventh and eighth 
grades, or sixth, seventh and eighth; the 
junior high school, grades seven, eight and 
nine, or grades eight and nine. 

The total enrollment in grades _ seven, 
eight and nine, in the State of Washington, 
is 92,069 (inclusive of enrollment in grades 
seven, eight and nine, in private schools). 
,Adolescent youths being cared for in junior 
thigh schools number 22,746, while 69,323 are 
still found in the departmental and in the 
traditional schools. 

+ > 


The junior high school organization pro- 
vides education for 24.7 per cent of the ado- 
lescents of the State. Three-fourths of the 
total number of junior high school pupils are 
found in junior high schools in 10 large cen- 
ters. This is largely due to the fact that 
smaller schools cannot readily finance junior 
high schools under the present school organ- 
ization. 

The junior high school has been given a 
status by the State Board of Education, 
teachers are legally certificated for this type 
of school, a State course of study has been 
provided, and standards have been set up. 
In the light of these standards, certain 
schools in Washington have been designated 
junior high schools. 

Grades seven, eight and nine combined, or 
grades gight and nine combined, separately 
housed and administered, with a junior high 
school program of studies inaugurated, are 
called junior high schools. Forty-five schools 
meet this standard. 

These schools vary widely in housing, 
equipment, and the degree to which an ac- 
ceptable “program of studies” has been car- 
ried out. So great is the gap between a 
“program of studies” which meets the objec- 
tives of a junior high school and the “pro- 
gram of studies” in operation in a feW of 
these schools, that they could not properly 
be classified as junior high schools, were the 
standards of a complete program of studies 
insisted upon. 

On the other hand, there are some very 
excellent junior high schools, and there is a 
constantly expressed desire on the part of 
administrators to put their schools in a posi- 
tion to achieve the real objectives of the 
junior high school. 

The present economic situation and the 
financial straits in which some schools find 
themselves have made it difficult to maintain 
standards. However, the junior high school 
manual, or handbook, distributed as late as 
April of this year, 1930-1931, has helped to 
emphasize and clarify objectives and mini- 
mize the effect of the unfavorable financial 
situation. Administrators and principals of 
junior high schools have welcomed the man- 
ual and have expressed a willingness to en- 
deavor to meet the standards set up therein. 

This manual will be especially valuable in 
directing the communities where junior high 
school organization is being contemplated or 
inaugurated. The junior high school courses 
of study and the, junior high school manual 
have stimulated School organization in the 
direction of the 60-minute period, supervised 
study, and a vigorous and comprehensive 
guidance plan, greater attention to library 
equipment and service, and a varied program 
of activities. Many schools have recently 
modified their organizations to emphasize 
these features. 

+ + 


During the past year supervisors from the 
State Department of Education have visited 
29 of the 45 junior high schools. Outside of 
the large centers, practically all junior high 
schools have been visited. 

To provide the pupils of the seventh, 
eighth and ninth years, not in junior high 
schools, 75.3 per cent of the adolescent school 
population, or 69,323, with the opportunities 
offered by the junior high school, presents a 
real problem. 

Many districts could not finance such a 
program locally. Many sections are so scat- 
tered that a thoroughgoing combination of 
districts might provide sufficient valuation, 
but the population would be too sparse to 
permit the possibility of transportation. In 
some places well-planned consolidation or 
some other type of reorganization would 
make it possible to extend the junior high 
school program. The latter plan could be 
most effectively and economically provided 
for under a change in State school financing 
and school administration. 

In the meantime, efforts must be put forth 
‘to vitalize the traditional upper grades, to 
enrich the offerings of the departmentalized 
school, and to build up a “guidance con- 
science” in the minds of all the teachers 
concerned with adolescent education. 

There are still a great many one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven and eight teacher 
schools, with a large school population, 
where emphasis is mainly upon the tradi- 
tionally academic. Such schools are found 
in both the rural and urban sections. 

Here is a great need for an enriched cur- 
riculum and a guidance program. The 
teacher training centers are making a real 
contribution to an understanding of adoles- 
cent education, but a still greater emphasis 
on the needs of adolescents, upon possible 
activity programs, and upon junior high 
school objectives, should reach the teachers 
in training. . 

There should be further emphasis upon 
the need for a shift away from the tradi- 
tional organization and upon the possibili- 
ties of provisional steps from the traditional 
organization to the fully equipped junior 
high school. This situation offers a chal- 
lenge to the cooperative enterprise of the 
educational institutions and the State office. 
The most thoroughgoing constructive plan 
cannot be undertaken without a change in 
State school financing and administration. 

* ~ 

The status of schools in the State of Wash- 
ington relative to the junior high school pro- 
gram may be defined as follows: 

First, there are the approved junior high 
schools- -45 in number. 

Then there are the schools that have de- 


clared their intention of becoming junior 


high schools and where much initial work 
has been done. There are 14 of these schools 
and some of them rank high in such features 
as the plant, comprehension of junior high 
school principles and vision upon the part of 
the teachers, and enrichment of the courses. 
Other systems in this group have equipment 
and teachers, but lack somewhat in a vital- 
ized program of studies. 
+ + 


Then there is the departmentalized and 
partial enrichment group of schools. Some 
of these schools have a departmental organ- 
ization for the academic subjects, but little 
has been done in the way of enrichment. 
Many schools in this group are organized on 
the departmental plan and have enriched 
the curriculum with music, arts, shop and 
an activities program. 

Finally, there is the dominantly traditional, 
nondepartmentalized group which includes 
almost all other grade schools in the State. 
This group includes a large portion of the 
adolescent population of the State. 

Some of the problems involved in the en- 
couragement and direction of adolescent edu- 
cation in Washington are suggested by the 
following questions: 

1. By what means shall the school sys- 
tems, with conditions favorable for the inclu- 
sion of a junior high school unit, be given 
the help they need? 

2. What direction shall be given those sys- 
tems having aspirations for a junior high 
school, but lacking the financial basis? 

3. What special help can be given those 
schools which have undertaken a program 
of departmentalization and enrichment? 


4. What can be done for the dominantly 
traditional, nondepartmentalized schools? 
The State course of study outlines courses in 
music, art, industrial arts, home economics, 
etc., but much of the music, art, industrial 
arts and home economics, is not included in 
the traditiona! schools because the school 
revenue does not warrant it. Only under ex- 
ceptional teachers can an enriched curric- 
ulum be offered where there are 40 children 
to a teacher and no special teachers. 

The recent action on the part of the State 
Board of Education, increasing the training 
of elementary teachers from two to three 
years, is an important step in the solution of 
these ‘problems. Curricular offerings in all of 
the institutions of higher learning emphasize 
education at the adolescent age. 


>-~ + 

The proper education of the adolescent is 
the problem. The junior high school is fun- 
damentally designed to care for the needs of 
the adolescent in a mredern way. That as 
many adolescents as .possible should benefit 
from such an organization and that all ado- 
lescents should be the recipients of enriched 
curricula, is the concern of those interested 
in educational service. 
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ae research cannot tell probation offi- 
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State 


cers how to handle cases but it can help 

the cause of probation by analyzing its 
successes and failures, and by measuring the 
effectiveness of probation as compared to 
other methods of behavior control. Unless 
probation is given the advantage of modern 
scientific methods its records will not be of 
use to science, and the question of its effec- 
tiveness will continue to remain a matter of 
oratory instead of being a matter of known 
fact. 

The fact that our juvenile courts and pro- 
bation systems adhere largely to common 
sense methods of diagnosis and analysis of 
failure and success is in no way a criticism of 
individuals. The probation officer, in par- 
ticular, labors under tremendous handicaps. 
No man or woman can work day and eve- 
ning supervising 100 children in their homes 
at a salary averaging $30 a week and be 
expected to apply scientific methods in his 
or her job. Scientific methods come only 
when a group feels professionally about its 
job. Communities and not probation officers 
are to blame if they do not get from proba- 
tion all that they expect at the price they 
wish to pay. 

But» perhaps probation workers are in a 
measure to blame. Perhaps they have en- 
couraged their community in the belief that 
probation was a job calling for common 
sense. If common sense is all that it calls 
for, every normal man and woman has that, 
and there is no need of paying more than 
$30 a week for the hire of uncommon sense. 
There is no greater need at the present than 
that of convincing communities that crime 
will be more adequately dealt with and its 
causes better analyzed through skilled pro- 
fessional methods rather than through com- 
mon sense. 

The study of the causes of crime and de- 
linquency requires a reaching around of 
hands. There has been too much tendency 
to play lone hands. No single force in any 
American community can curb crime or even 
see it in complete perspective. There has 
been the tendency to think of juvenile delin- 
quents as individuals requiring individual 
diagnosis, whereas a large share of the cau- 
sation may be ascribed to community condi- 
tions. Until some one of our large American 
cities is awakened from lethargy and corrupt 
indifference to the community 
surrounding our delinquent 
we shall have no large scale test of the 
relation of environment to _ delinquency. 
When that time comes, research will have 
greater contributions to make than ever be- 
fore. 
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